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Sermons for the Month of July 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


SACRED HEART SERMONS ! 
ON OUR LORD’S CHILDHOOD AND PASSION i 


I], Tue Sacrep Heart oF Jesus AT His PRESENTATION IN THE 
TEMPLE OFFERED ITSELF FOR THE SALVATION OF THE WORLD. 


“They carried Him to Jerusalem, to present Him to the Lord.”—Luke ii, 22. ad 


In memory of the wonderful delivery of the Israelites from slav- 
ery in Egypt and of the preservation of their firstborn, God had 
commanded that every first-born child should be presented to Him is 
in the Temple, and redeemed from service there by means of a My 
money payment. St. Thomas of Villanova tells us that the Holy i 
Mother of God offered her Divine Child to His Heavenly Father ny 
with the following words: “Accept, O Almighty Father, this offering ty 
which I, Thy handmaid, bring Thee for the sake of the whole world. ie 
Accept this Son, Who belongs to us-both, being Thine from all 
eternity and mine in time: accept now from the hands of Thy ser- 
vant this most sacred morning-sacrifice, which some day will be he 
offered to Thee as an evening-sacrifice also on the Cross” (Thom. Hi 
Villan, serm. de purif. opp. col. 612 e. £.). ‘ 

We may apply to this offering made by the Holy Mother of God ti 
the words of the Holy Ghost regarding Noe’s sacrifice after the 
deluge: “The Lord smelled a sweet savour” (Gen. viii, 21), for in hy 
union with His Mother’s offering the Holy Child offered His own iM 
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Most Sacred Heart in honor of His Heavenly Father and for the 
salvation of mankind. 

I. We read in the book of Genesis (iv, 4) that Abel sacrificed 
the best of his flock on an altar, and at the same time he presented 
his own innocent heart with the purest intention to God, so that the 
Lord had respect to Abel and his offerings. Abel was a type of 
Christ, and when Jesus for the first time offered Himself to God 
in the Temple, all the sacrifices of the Old Testament faded away, 
being but types and symbols of the true sacrifice of the New Testa- 
ment. Not even in Solomon’s splendid temple was ever so great a 
sacrifice offered as on the day when the Child Jesus was presented 
in the second temple, and the prophecy of Aggeus was fulfilled: 
“The Desired of all nations shall come, and I will fill this house 
with glory, saith the Lord of hosts” (Ag. ii, 8). 

II. God required two lambs to be sacrificed to Him daily, one in 
the morning and another in the evening (Exod. xxix, 38), and King 
David refers to these morning and evening sacrifices, at which the 
lamb was first washed, then killed by the priest, and, after the blood 
and entrails had been removed, stretched out on a wooden block in the 
shape of a cross, and thus offered, as an acceptable sacrifice to God, 
the Lord of life and death, by the priest and the assembled people. 
The sacrifice of this lamb was a type of death of Christ. St. Bernard 
says: “He became the morning offering to His Heavenly Father 
when His Holy Mother presented Him in the Temple for the 
Salvation of the world, and redeemed Him according to the law by 
paying five shekels” (Bern. serm, 2 n. 3 de purtf. p. 126 c.). 

St. Thomas of Villanova says: “The Saviour was redeemed by 
the Virgin for five shekels, for He was to redeem the whole world 
with His five wounds” (Serm. de purific. opp. col. 613). Jesus 
became the evening sacrifice when at the close of His life on earth, 
He hung on the Cross, His Sacred Heart burning with love of men, 
and offered Himself as an acceptable sacrifice to His Heavenly 
Father. 

III. In the first book of Kings (ch. vii), we read that the Phils- 
tines made war upon the Israelites who gathered together in the 
valley of Masphath, and, as they were in very great danger, Samuel 
took a sucking lamb and offered it whole for a holocaust to the 
Lord, and cried to the Lord on behalf of Israel. God heard the 
prayer and caused it to thunder so loud that the Philistines were 
terrified, and this enabled the Israelites to overthrow them. This 
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lamb, offered to appease God’s anger against the people of Israel, 
was a type of the Infant Jesus, Who, when still at His Mother’s 
breast, was offered in the Temple to effect a reconciliation between 
God and Man. 

IV. It was an old tradition that young male lambs were marked 
with a sort of wreath at the spot where horns subsequently grew, 
and that, whilst their bodies were still undeveloped, there was a 
cross on their back and traces of wounds on five other places. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that from His childhood onwards, 
Jesus knew all that He would have to undergo in order to redeem 
the world, and thus in anticipation He suffered daily as the Lamb 
of God, so that St. John the Baptist could truly say of Him: “Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, Who taketh away the sins of the world.” 
From the beginning of His earthly life, Jesus offered His Most 
Sacred Heart daily to God, in atonement for the sins of our poor 
wretched hearts, and day by day He suffered infinite sorrow for 
our redemption and salvation. 

V. The Presentation of Jesus in the Temple by His Holy Mother 
reminds me of an event in Roman history. On the occasion of an 
uproar in Rome, when the people rushed to the capitol, intending to 
kill the senators, Mark Antony had sufficient presence of mind to 
seize little Lysias, lift him up and say to the furious mob: “O my 
fellow-citizens, this child proclaims the blessings of peace.” The 
boy began to weep with fear, but the people were touched, and on 
that very day made peace with the senators. How often since the 
creation of man has war broken out between God and the human 
race! Think of the deluge, the rain of fire and brimstone, the fiery 
serpents, the hail, famine, pestilence, innumerable wars and other 
punishments inflicted by God. And now the spotless Mother of 
God on the day of the Presentation entered the Temple in Jerusalem, 
and with tears in her eyes lifted up her Divine Child as a peace 
offering to His Heavenly Father, exclaiming: “Behold, O Lord, 
Thy Son from all eternity, Who is mine also in time; He is pro- 
claiming to the world the blessings of peace with Thee.” Thus Mary 
offered her sinless heart and Jesus His Most Sacred Heart as ac- 
ceptable sacrifices to God. 

VI. We read in the Acts of the Apostles, that Queen Candace’s 
chamberlain was so much moved by a passage in Isaias (liii, 7)— 
“He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and like a lamb without 
voice before his shearer so opened he not his mouth”—that, as soon 
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as he realized the gentleness and love of the Heart of Jesus, he 
believed in Him, and received baptism at the hands of St. Philip, 
Let us remember how Jesus with His loving Heart dwells like a 
silent lamb in our midst, always present in the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar, and let us impress upon our minds the words of 
St. John (Apoc. v, 12): “The Lamb that was slain is worthy to 
receive power, and divinity, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
and glory, and benediction. . . . To Him that sitteth on the throne 
and to the Lamb be benediction, and honor, and glory, and power for 
ever and ever.” Amen. 














MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF THE NEIGHBOR* 


IX. Tue ErcutH CoMMANDMENT 
Tuou SHALT Not BEAR FALSE WITNESS 


a.—THE TRUTH 


The Seventh Commandment shows us that our bodies need earthly 
goods to maintain them in life. Our souls, too, require certain 
things, if they are to live. 


I, Truth is the nourishment of the soul. 


Our bodies inform us when they want food and drink, and our 
souls also crave nourishment. What food do they want? How do 
they make their wishes known? Has your little brother ever asked 
you to tell him what you have learned at school? Has your little 
sister ever wanted you to tell or read her a story? If so, they are 
showing that their minds are hungry and want food. Perhaps you 
have thought of all sorts of questions that you would like to ask; 
or you have wondered what goes on in hell or in heaven; or you 
have felt inquisitive about many things. If so, you have a thirst for 
knowledge ; and your mind shows that it desires wisdom and truth. 

Cats and dogs do not trouble about such things; they do not ask 
you to tell them stories. They want food for their bodies only, but 
we want food for our souls. Even very little children keep on 
asking “Why?” (Tell me some of the questions that they ask.) 
They soon begin to show their appetite for mental food; they must 
have fresh information and learn fresh truths. Just as their bodies 
grow, so do their minds develop, and they increase in age and wis- 
dom. God intends us to crave food for our minds as well as our 
bodies, and so He has given us power to understand things, that we 
May grow in wisdom. Our bodies want food and drink, and our 
souls need wisdom and truth. “Man liveth not by bread alone, 
but by every word of God” (Luke iv, 4). 





* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month. 
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What is the food that our souls require? 

We cannot find everything out for ourselves, and this is why God 
has revealed to us what He wishes us to know. In Paradise He 
appeared to Adam and Eve and instructed them; afterward He 
taught Abraham and Jacob many lessons; then He spoke through 
Moses and the prophets, and finally He sent His Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to teach us the truth. What God inspired men to teach 
us, and what His Son revealed, is truth. His word is truth; it is the 
food of our souls, the living Bread that came down from heaven, 
and we ought to seek and love it. 

When do we seek the truth? There are two stories in the Bible 
that will supply an answer to this question. A rich young man came 
to our Lord and asked Him: “Good Master, what good shall I do 
that I may have life everlasting?” Jesus said: “If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the Commandments.” The young man asked: 
“Which?” and He replied: “Thou shalt honor thy father and thy 
mother ; thou shalt do no murder; thou shalt not commit adultery; 
thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear false witness.” The young 
man said: “All these have I kept from my youth; what is yet want- 
ing to me?” Jesus looked at him tenderly and answered: “If thou 
wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.” The 
young man did not follow our Lord, for he cared too much for his 
earthly possessions (Matt. xix, 16-22). 

At the beginning of His public life, Christ addressed the same 
words—follow me—to other men, who obeyed Him readily, and 
forsook all in order to be His disciples. These men were the 
Apostles. Let us compare the rich young man with the Apostles. 
He valued worldly goods more than our Saviour’s words, but what 
has become of his wealth? What does he now possess? The 
Apostles on the other hand sacrificed all that they had for the sake 
of truth, and now they enjoy all the glory of heaven. The rich 
man’s wealth perished, but in them their Lord’s words became a 
fountain of water, springing up into life everlasting. 

Truth brings us to God, and, therefore, He desires all men to come 
to a knowledge of it. That we may learn what is true and not what 
is false, God commands us in the Eighth Commandment never to 
bear false witness, but always to speak the truth. 

Because God wants all men to know the truth, our Saviour com- 
missioned His disciples to go and teach all nations . . . and teach 
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them to observe whatsoever He had commanded. We ought ear- 
nestly to desire to know God’s truth, and we should exert ourselves 
to obtain it, just as the man in the Gospel bought a field, in order 
to secure the treasure buried in it, and the merchant devoted all his 
money to the purchase of one costly pearl. Truth is more precious 
than any earthly possession, and Holy Scripture tells us to buy 
truth, and not to sell wisdom (Prov. xxiii, 23). “Receive my in- 
struction, and not money; choose knowledge rather than gold, for 
wisdom is better than all the most precious things” (Prov. viii, 10, 
11). We ought to be able to say with the Wise Man: “I wished, 
and understanding was given me; I called upon God, and the spirit 
of wisdom came upon me; and I preferred her before kingdoms and 
thrones, and esteemed riches nothing in comparison of her. All 
gold in comparison of her is as a little sand, and silver in respect 
to her shall be counted as clay. . . . For she is the brightness of 
eternal light, and the unspotted mirror of God’s majesty, and the 
image of His goodness. . . . For God loveth none but him that 
dwelleth with wisdom” (Wisdom vii, 7-9, 26, 28). Would that we 
could truthfully say with the Psalmist: “The law of Thy mouth is 
good to me, above thousands of gold and silver” (Ps. cxviii, 72). 

God sends His messengers to you children, to teach you His 
truth. In church and at school people do their best to feed you 
with the “bread of life and understanding,” and to quench your 
spiritual thirst with the living water, springing up into life ever- 
lasting. But have you a real hunger and longing for this bread that 
cometh down from heaven? You would never miss coming to 
catechism if I gave you gold and silver coins; you would hold out 
your hands, so as to catch as many as possible. But are you as 
eager to attend religious instructions and to listen to sermons? I 
wish that I could believe you to be really anxious to learn, for 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice.” 


IT, Put the Truth into practice. 


Why ought we to care so much about the truth? 

On one occasion our Lord uttered the following beautiful parable: 
“The sower went out to sow his seed; and as he sowed, some fell 
by the wayside, and it was trodden down, and the fowls of the air 
devoured it. And some fell upon a rock, and as soon as it was 
sprung up, it withered away, because it had no moisture. And 
some fell among thorns, and the thorns growing up with it choked 
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it. And some fell upon good ground, and being sprung up, yielded 
fruit a hundredfold.” His disciples asked Him what this parable 
meant, and He replied: “The seed is the word of God. And they by 
the wayside are they that hear: then the devil cometh, and taketh 
the word out of their heart, lest believing they should be saved. 
Now they upon the rock are they who, when they hear, receive the 
word with joy; and these have no roots, for they believe for a 
while, and in time of temptation they fall away. And that which 
fell among thorns are they who have heard, and, going their way, 
are choked with the cares and riches and pleasures of this life, and 
yield no fruit. But that on the good ground are they who in a 
good and very good heart, hearing the word, keep it, and bring 
forth fruit in patience.” The good seed has been sown many times 
in your hearts. When we spoke of the First Commandment, the 
seed was: “You ought to take pleasure in thinking often of God.” 
Has the devil come and taken away this seed? When we spoke of 
the Second Commandment, the seed was: “My mouth shall declare 
Thy praise.” You received the seed with joy, and for some weeks 
you tried to make little ejaculations, such as “Praised be Jesus 
Christ” ; “Hallowed be Thy name.” But in the case of many among 
you this seed has withered and dried up, because you leit off water- 
ing—t. é. practising it. 

When we spoke of the Third Commandment you resolved to work 
hard for love of God, and every Sunday to look back on your week’s 
work, and see whether it was done well. You determined also to 
delight in going to church on Sunday. Did this seed fall on stony 
ground? 

When we spoke of the Fourth Comamndment, the seed sown was: 
“Obey your parents gladly, for they are God’s representatives, and 
command you in His place.” Is this seed growing? or has it been 
choked by the thorns of laziness and disobedience? 

When we spoke of the Fifth Commandment, you resolved to do 
good to your enemies. Has the wicked spirit of anger and revenge 
carried away this good seed from your hearts? When we spoke 
of the Sixth Commandment, the good seed was: “Be holy, for your 
bodies are the temples of God.” Is this seed growing and flourish- 
ing? 

When we spoke of the Seventh Commandment, you determined to 
help the poor and to be kind to animals. Are you keeping this good 
resolution ? 
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The Truth ought to bear fruit within us. Our Saviour calls those 
blessed who hear His word and do it. On another occasion He 
said: “Everyone that heareth my words and doth them, shall be 
likened to a wise man” (Matt. vii, 24). And again: “You are my 
friends, if you do the things that I command you” (John xv, 14). 
St. John told his followers: “I have no greater grace than this, to 
hear that my children walk in truth (7. e. put it into practice) 
(3 John, 4). 

My dear children, may the seed of truth bring forth abundant 
fruit in you! 


III. Truth is a source of honor. 


Everyone would like to be regarded as an honorable man. Bible 
history teaches us how this can be accomplished. Abraham was a 
good man, but his father and relatives were idolaters. Therefore 
the Lord said to him: “Go forth out of thy country and from thy 
kindred, and out of thy father’s house, and come into the land which 
I shall show thee. I will make of thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee . . . and in thee shall all the kindred of the earth be 
blessed.” Abraham obeyed God at once, knowing that what the 
Lord said, must be true; and God rewarded him for his obedience 
and gave him great honors, and made him the ancestor of the Jewish 
race. 


Ruth obeyed the commandment: “Thou shalt honor thy father 
and thy mother,” and this truth bore fruit in the care that she took 
of Noemi. Booz married her because he loved her for her good- 
ness, and thus the poor gleaner became a wealthy woman, and the 
ancestress of our Saviour. The truth of the Fourth Commandment 
brought her great honor. 


The three children in the fiery furnace obeyed the Commandment 
that forbade the worship of graven images. They refused to serve 
idols and were cast into the fire, but they came out again unharmed, 
and the king gave them honorable positions. In their case, too, truth 
was a source of honor. 

Josue remembered the Commandment: “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.” Once he was in danger of stoning, because he told the 
truth, and for this reason God chose him to succeed Moses. Truth 
brought him honor. 


Mardochai kept all the Commandments, and God raised him to a 
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very high position. Whosoever takes truth as his guide in life, is 
sure to come to honor. 

Yes, truth is a source of honor; but we read in the Bible of other 
people who enjoyed great reputation.. 

Pharao was a very great king, feared and obeyed by all around 
him. Yet his honors did not last. How do we speak of him now? 
The waves of the Red Sea swallowed him up, and we do not trouble 
about him. 

King Achab and Queen Jezabel were feared and respected so 
much that, to please them, the judges condemned Naboth, an in- 
nocent man, to death. No one now thinks of them and their honors, 

The Scribes and Pharisees were highly esteemed by the people, 
who did all that they desired (for instance, they crucified our Lord), 
What is our opinion of them nowadays? 

Antiochus was cruel, and treated Eleazar as a criminal; we regard 
the king as a tyrant, and honor his heroic victim. 

The chief priests, scribes and Pharisees all fancied themselves to 
be very great and important, whereas they considered St. Stephen 
and the Apostles to be wicked men. Nowadays we know that the 
Apostles were the princes of the Church, and we dedicate churches 
and altars in their honor, whilst the glory enjoyed by their enemies 
perished long ago. Riches and power are sources of honor, but 
the honor that they afford is short-lived, and we should not try to 
obtain it; true honor comes from God alone. He who fears God 
and does justice shall be honored. 

“Prudence shall give to thy head increase of graces, and protect 
thee with a noble crown” (Prov. iv, 9). “Thou shalt put her on as 
a robe of glory, and thou shalt set her upon thee as a crown of 
joy” (Ecclus. vi, 32). “A wise man shall inherit honor among his 
people, and his name shall live for ever” (Ecclus. xxxvii, 29). 
Hence “Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord . . . glory and 
wealth shall be in his house, and his justice remaineth for ever” 
(Ps. cxi, 1, 3). This is the honor at which we ought to aim. Just 
as the Holy Child Jesus increased in wisdom and grace with God 
and man, so ought we to grow in truth and honor before God and 
man. A good name is far better than riches, and good favor is 
above silver and gold (Prov. xxii, 1). St. Paul says: “It is good 
for me to die, rather than that any man should make my glory 
void” (1 Cor. ix, 15). Make the truth your guide, and you will be 
honored. 














My dear children, I wonder whether people speak better of you 
now than they did last year. Do you receive more praise or more 
blame than you did then? Have you advanced in honor, or are bad 
reports current about you? Have any of you won a bad name by 
stealing or telling lies? 


b.—S1ns AGAINST TRUTH AND HONOR 


I. FALsEHOOD 


God gave us His truth and doctrine to guide us to heaven. Some- 
times we are taught what is not true. 

God said to Adam and Eve in Paradise: “Of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, you shall not eat. In what day soever you 
shall eat of it, you shall die.” What God said was the truth, but 
the serpent said: “No, you shall not die, you shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil.” The devil knew well enough that they would 
die if they ate the forbidden fruit, and he lied, that they might 
be made miserable. What fearful unhappiness came upon mankind 
in consequence of this first sin! 

Moses sent out twelve men to spy out the land of Chanaan. Ten 
of them brought back a false report; they had seen armed men in 
the country, and were afraid of them, and anxious not to enter 
the Promised Land. (What did they say? What was the result of 
their lies?) In the time of King Achab there were many priests 
who taught the people to worship Baal, and thus induced the Jews 
to become idolaters. To punish them God caused a drought that 
lasted three years and six months, so that many died of hunger. By 
their false doctrines these priests brought misery upon the Jews. 
In Babylon the king and his people worshipped an idol called Bel; 
the priests knew that Bel was a figure made of metal and clay, 
but they pretended that it would eat and drink. They themselves 
stole the food offered to it, and by their crafty tricks they en- 
couraged the king in his idolatry. 

Many false teachers have lived at various times, who have plunged 
whole nations into error and misery. 


The consequences of lies. 


Adam and Eve were misled by the devil, and ceased to believe 
God’s word. The idolatrous priests deceived the people, and plunged 
them into idolatry and rebellion against God. The priests of Bel 
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were to blame for the Babylonians worshipping idols, and refusing 
to believe in the true God. Many at the present day are robbed of 
their faith by false teachers. Others have been so often deceived, 
that they cannot believe the truth, even when it is laid before them. 
If only people always spoke the truth, no one would be able to 
doubt. Liars are to blame for all the unbelief in the world, and 
therefore God hates falsehood. Whoever wants others to believe in 
God, must speak the truth, for lies are destructive of faith. Ten 
of the twelve messengers told lies, only Josue and Caleb spoke the 
truth, and nobody believed them. (Tell the story of the boy who 
cried “Wolf” so often that nobody believed him when the wolf 
really came.) A liar is not believed, even when he speaks the truth, 
You must speak the truth always, if you want to be believed. Lies 
destroy our faith in God and in one another. 


Why is it wrong to tell lies? 


Your soul is God’s temple, in which the Holy Ghost dwells. The 
devil’s lie caused Adam and Eve to be turned out of Paradise, and 
you will drive God out of your soul, if you take pleasure in lying. 
God is the everlasting Truth, and hates iies. “Lying lips are an 
abomination to the Lord” (Prov. xii, 22). He will not dwell in the 
heart of a liar. Your souls are made in His likeness, and resemble 
Him, as long as you speak the truth; but if you tell lies, you destroy 
the likeness of your heavenly Father, and its place in your souls is 
taken by the likeness of the devil, the father of lies. He hates the 
human race, and wants to ruin your soul, as he brought misery upon 
Adam and Eve. ‘The mouth that belieth, killed the soul” (Wisd. i, 
11). Only a very serious lie actually kills the soul, but even little 
lies are sins and spoil God’s likeness, and a person who is in the 
habit of telling lies, is easily led into grievous sin. 

“A lie is a foul blot in a man” (Ecclus. xx, 26). 

Why does God hate lies? Whom does a liar resemble? 


The chastisement inflicted upon lars. 


What happened in Paradise to the father of lies? 

What became of the lying messengers? (They were killed. See 
Numbers xiv, 36, 37.) 

What was the fate of the Jews who spoke falsely against Susanna? 
(They were stoned to death.) 

Ananias and Sapphira. 
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Life proceeded from God, the everlasting truth, and death from 
the devil, the father of lies. Every lie that we utter takes us away 
from God and nearer to the devil. This is why falsehood has 
brought death upon so many people (cf. John viii, 44). God does 
not of course punish every lie with death immediately, but He does 
not forget it, and will punish it in the future. 

On one occasion the Jews asked our Saviour whether it were 
lawful to pay tribute to Caesar or not. He told them to show him 
the tribute-money, and then said: “Whose image and superscription 
is this?’ When they answered that the coin bore the Emperor’s 
likeness, He bade them render to Caesar the things that were 
Caesar’s. A liar bears the shameful likeness of the devil, and at the 
last day God will ask: “Whose image is this?” “The devil’s.” The 
sentence will be: “Give to the devil the things that belong to him.” 
So in this way the liar will come to the father of lies, as it is written 
in Holy Scripture: “There shall not enter into heaven anything 
defiled, or that worketh abomination and maketh a lie” (Apoc. xxi, 
27). “Sorcerers and idolaters, and all liars shall have their portion 
in the pool burning with fire and brimstone” (Apoc. xxi, 8). 


Let us compare a thief and a liar. 


Which do you think worse—to steal or to tell lies? A thief takes 
away our earthly possessions, but a liar deprives our souls of truth, 
which is priceless. A thief injures our bodies, by taking from us 
what we need to keep us alive; but a liar robs our souls of their 
spiritual food. 

If we set a thief and a liar side by side—which is worse? Holy 
Scripture decides the matter, for it tells us: “A thief is better than 
a man that is always lying, but both of them shall inherit destruc- 
tion” (Ecclus. xx, 27). A lie is like poison, spoiling all the food of 
our souls, and injuring them, just as poison injures our bodies; in 
fact, a lie may kill the soul by robbing it of its faith. “He that 
believeth not, shall be condemned” (Mark xvi, 16). 

Make up your minds always to speak the truth. You have seen 
the dreadful consequences of telling lies, surely you do not want to 
receive these fearful punishments? Eleazar might have saved his 
life if he had been willing to eat beef pretending it to be pork; 
but he preferred to die, rather than tell a falsehood. 

Nothing should induce you to tell a lie; not even if you are pun- 
ished in order to force you to say what is false. No punishment can 
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be so bad as a lie, which makes your soul resemble the devil. It is 
better to bear everything in silence, than to say what is untrue. If 
you are punished for speaking the truth, remember that our Saviour 
said: “Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’s sake . . 
be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven.” 

Your mouth is given you, that you may use it for the honor and 
glory of God; by telling lies, you make it serve the devil, who is 
the father of lies. 


II. Hypocrisy 


We can lie by our actions, as well as by our words. 

Cain said in a friendly way to Abel: “Let us go forth abroad.” 
Abel thought that his brother meant it kindly, but Cain’s friendliness 
was all false. 

Herod said to the wise men: “Go and diligently inquire after the 
Child, and, when you have found Him, bring me word again, that I 
also may come and adore Him.” He pretended to be good and pious, 
but it was all pretence, for Herod was a liar, and in his heart there 
were thoughts of murder, not of affection. 

Look at the Scribes and Pharisees! In the midst of Jerusalem, 
at the street corner, stands a man, waiting for the summons to 
prayer to sound from the temple. As soon as he hears it, he prays 
long and earnestly, as it appears, but he is not really thinking of 
God; he only wants to make a good inpression upon the by-standers. 
He is a hypocrite, professing to be pious, but his piety is like a nut 
without a kernel. 

Judas made such a display of affection as to kiss our Lord in the 
Garden of Gethsemani, but there was no truth in him; his heart was 
full of treachery and deceit. 

These were all hypocrites, appearing to be good, whilst they were 
really wicked. They were like the devil, who put on the form of a 
beautiful serpent, in order to deceive Adam and Eve. They looked 
like angels of light, although a lying spirit dwelt in their hearts. 
Our Saviour compared hypocrites with white-washed sepulchres, 
and sheep in wolves’ clothing. (How do these names apply to the 
Pharisees, Cain and Herod?) On the other hand He called many 
sinners to a place in heaven: Zacheus, who had been greedy for 
money; the sinful woman at Jacob’s well; Paul, who persecuted 
Him, and even the thief on the cross; but we nowhere read that He 
chose a liar or a hypocrite. Christ is truth everlasting, and He can 
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have nothing in common with liars; in fact our Lord never spoke 
50 sternly to anybody as He did to the Scribes and Pharisees 
Hypocrites will not enjoy eternal happiness, for it is written: “N 
hypocrites shall come before God’s presence” (Job xiii, 16) Ha ; 
you ever been hypocrites, and pretended to be good peraie oh ec 
with your parents and teachers? Have you only si t be 
pious in church, like the Pharisee at the street-corner? A pet 
po thon that to sin openly was not such a grave evil as to 
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CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


From the Norwegian of Rev. K. Krocu-Tonnine, D.D. 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE TRUTH AND GOOD MANNERS 


“And Jesus answering, spoke to the lawyers and Pharisees, saying: ‘Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath day,.’”—Luke xiv, 3. 


In to-day’s Gospel we read that our Lord accepted an invitation 
given Him by one of the chief of the Pharisees, a man occupying a 
high position and much esteemed by his own people. We may 
safely assume that he paid great attention to the exact observance 
of the law, and he probably was refined and well-educated, not at 
all the sort of person to tolerate any bad manners or want of 
courtesy in his house. Jesus arrived as his guest, knowing of 
course perfectly well how a guest should behave towards his host. 
Certainly our Lord never intended to be discourteous, to speak in an 
unseemly manner, or to make any inconsiderate remark incom- 
patible with truth and charity. He knew better than any one else 
how to comply with the demands of both charity and truth, and 
consequently, when occasion required, He set aside all regard for 
public opinion and the customs of polite society. This was the 
case in the instance recorded by St. Luke. The strict observer of 
the Jewish law considered it wrong to heal the sick on the Sabbath 
day, and nevertheless Christ healed the man suffering from dropsy 
in his very house and in the presence of his guests. This action 
naturally displeased all the assembled company, and especially the 
master of the house. They were undoubtedly scandalized, but truth 
required our Lord to correct their mistaken views regarding 
the Sabbath, and charity impelled Him to relieve a sufferer. 
On the same occasion He rebuked His fellow guests for their eager- 
ness to secure the most honorable places at the banquet, and recom- 
mended them to choose rather the lowest seats. These words were 
another ground of offence both for the host and his friends. No 
one would like his guests to be treated thus in his own house and at 
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his own table. This want of consideration and breach of good man- i 
ners must have caused great annoyance to the refined Pharisee, but 1 
to our Lord the truth was of paramount importance, and, after all, 

rules of etiquette, that do not agree with the truth, are no sign of 

good breeding. Christ did not lose the opportunity of impressing 4 
upon those about Him a weighty, though unpleasant truth. Finally a 
the host himself received a rebuke, and was told bluntly that, instead , 
of inviting the aristocracy to his feast, he ought to call the poor, 

the maimed, the lame and the blind. This remark certainly seemed 

most offensive to the giver of the feast, and he probably resolved 

never again to invite this guest who made things so uncomfortable; 

perhaps he would have turned Him out, then and there, had it not 

been the Sabbath, when all disturbance had to be avoided. 

Our Lord knew well enough what impression His words would 

make upon the Pharisees, but in the interests of truth He felt bound ; 
to speak, and to disregard the ordinary conventions of society. tg 
The result to Himself was that people looked upon Him as a rough, 
ignorant person, and despised Him for His lack of breeding. Jesus 
foresaw, of course, that this would be the case, but He willingly 
endured contempt, although most of us find it very hard to bear, 
and shrink from incurring it, even when it behooves us to do so for 
| the truth’s sake. In every age many believe in the truth, but are 3 
indifferent to it. Many even value and respect it, but are unwilling 
: to sacrifice anything in order to bear witness to it. They would 
never dream of offending against good manners, or of allowing 
others to think them boorish and ignorant, simply for the sake of i 
the truth; and they would consider it an absolute impossibility to 
run counter to current opinion and to the prejudices of the majority, 
! or, by giving offense, to bring down upon themselves ill will, un- 
popularity, hatred and possibly persecution. Such people may not 
| be cowardly enough actually to assent to what they know to be false i 
. and wrong, but they listen quietly to false and erroneous statements, 
| without attempting to stand up for the truth, and without uttering e 
7 a word of protest. They excuse themselves by saying: “Anything 
for the sake of peace and a quiet life;” but our Lord did not act 
thus, and it is His disciples’ duty to follow His example. He who 
does not follow this example may flatter himself perhaps that he is 


one of our Saviour’s adherents, but in reality he is nothing of the 
kind. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


OUTWARD OBSERVANCES 


es So Me with their lips, but their heart is far from 

In to-day’s Gospel our Saviour discusses external matters, and 
therefore for once let us consider their significance. His words 
recorded in this passage and elsewhere have led many people to 
condemn every outward observance in Christianity. Such people 
think that they are interpreting His meaning, whereas they are fall- 
ing into the mistake of refusing to think of anything that is not 
exclusively spiritual. If they were right, God would have blundered, 
when He created a visible, material world. 

Our Saviour had no intention whatever of condemning the out- 
ward side of Christianity, and if we study this Gospel carefully, we 
shall see that what He condemned was the abuse, not the use, of 
external things. He condemned this abuse sternly, because it was 
very common and very disastrous in its results, but He did not utter 
a single word against the proper use of external things. 

I. The Jews inherited from their ancestors many religious cus- 
toms and ceremonies, which were not all prescribed in Holy 
Scripture. They esteemed and honored this inheritance very highly, 
and adhered rigidly to these ancient practices. The evangelists tell 
us that on many occasions the Scribes and Pharisees found fault 
with our Lord for His laxity in this respect. They never ate with- 
out having washed their hands, and they were scrupulously careful 
to cleanse cups and dishes, not only because they set a high value 
on cleanliness, but also to avoid defilement, as their hands or utensils 
might possibly have come into contact with something technically 
unclean. They showed their reverence for God by giving Corban, 
i. e., incense offerings, to the Temple; they prayed with their lips 
rather than their hearts, repeating aloud many prescribed prayers, 
and doing, as our Lord said, many other things like to these. 

But Jesus did not utter a single word against these external prac- 
tices; what He condemned was their abuse. He judged those who 
pray only with their lips, whilst their hearts are far from God. He 
did not say that vocal prayer was worthless, but He called those 
hypocrites whose prayer is nothing but lip service. He did not find 
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fault with outward cleanliness, but with men who are scrupulously 
clean in preparing their food, whilst they care nothing for purity of 
heart, and do not hesitate to use foul and uncharitable language. 
He did not forbid people to lavish money on the Temple, and to 
offer money for the adornment of God’s house, but He would not 
] allow such gifts to be an excuse for neglect of filial duties ; He would 
have no one plead that he could not support father or mother, be- 
| cause he had contributed generously to the Temple treasury. It is 
good to be zealous for the beauty of God’s house, but it is better to 
) honor one’s father and mother, though the best of all is to do both. 
. In this case the traditional custom was actually opposed to God’s 
law, and not merely a practice that the law did not prescribe, so 
that those who observed it were actually transgressing and making 
void the commandment of God. 

II. The Church, too, possesses many ancient customs and cere- 
monies, some of which are not explicitly ordained by God. In our 
childhood we are taught to make a sign of the Cross when we get 
up, and to kneel in prayer. Is there any harm in making the sign 
of the Cross before beginning to pray? It is horrible hypocrisy to 
begin a religious exercise in this way if we care nothing about the 
salvation of our souls, but it is good and commendable if we are in 
earnest. The holy sign should remind us that we are, as it were, 
consecrating ourselves in preparation for an audience with the Lord 
of heaven and earth; and it really helps us to shut out the world 
| from our hearts and minds, and to fill us with holy thoughts. 

Is there any harm in kneeling at prayer as St. Paul did? He says 
that he bowed his knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
| (Ephes. iii, 14). To kneel is odious hypocrisy if a man professes 
to cast himself down as a sinner and humble himself before God, 
whilst really he is vain and self-satisfied. But for a man who is in 
earnest, it is good to bend his knees, as well as to humble his heart 
before almighty God. If there is no pretence about it, kneeling is 
not only a sign of humility, but is a means of abasing ourselves in 
the sight of God. 

Is there any harm in using holy water? The use of it is mere 
hypocrisy in one who never thinks of purifying his soul, but to one 
) who, like David, fervently prays: “Wash me and I shall be made 
whiter than snow,” it is a means of attaining to purity of heart. 
Fasting, especially on certain days, is another outward observance, 
which has always been practised by God’s people, under both the 
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old and the new dispensation. The Apostles and early Christians 
tised by Christ Himself? (Matt. vi, 16; ix, 15; xvii, 20; iv, 2). 
Surely it cannot be wrong to observe a custom commended and prac- 
tised by Christ Himself? (Matt. vi, 16; ix, 15; xvii, 20; iv, 2). 
Yes, it is a contemptible display of hypocrisy, if a man simply eats 
and drinks somewhat less than usual, under the idea that thus he 
satisfies God’s demands and makes no effort to restrain his impure 
thoughts or to amend his sinful way of life. Such a man should 
remember that “Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a 
man” (Matt. xv, 11). Is fasting, therefore, reprehensible? By 
no means. A practise commended by our Lord and His Apostles 
cannot be bad. Instead of asking whether it is a mistake to fast, 
we ought to inquire how Christians could dare to abolish a custom 
for which there is such good authority, and which is so frequently 
recommended in Holy Scripture. An earnest Christian knows that 
it is a means of rousing the soul to devotion and of subduing the 
flesh with its evil lusts and passions. Fasting practised thus is a 
sacrifice well pleasing to God. 

We have mentioned only a few of our ordinary Catholic customs. 
Speaking in general terms we may say: If all that is external in 
Christianity were bad, it would have been wrong for God to make 
His revelation to us in words, for words are also external; He ought 
not to communicate grace by the water of baptism, since water is 
something external. And Jesus Christ should not have given us 
His precious Body and Blood under the forms of bread and wine, 
since bread and wine are external things. 

The lesson taught by to-day’s gospel is this: Make use of external 
things, but do not be hypocritical in the use that you make of them. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


CHILDISH PEOPLE AND OBSTINATE 


“Whereunto shall I esteem this generation to be like? It is like to children 
sitting in the market place.”—Matt. xi, 16. 

The first part of to-day’s Gospel is not altogether easy to under- 
stand, but the general meaning is clear; our Lord reproaches the 
Jews with being childish and obstinate. 

I. Childish People—The Jews were like children, so full of 
whims and vagaries that it was impossible to please them. They 
swayed to and fro between two extremes, as we see from their be- 
havior towards St. John the Baptist and our Lord Himself. Why 
were they so fickle? After the lapse of several hundred years a 
new prophet had arisen in Israel, and this fact had the charm of 
novelty and flattered the national vanity of the Jews. But the new 
prophet preached a doctrine of penance, not calculated to please 
his contemporaries. They could not help feeling a lively interest in 
him, and we can readily account for this. The Morgue in Paris is 
a place where the bodies of unknown persons are displayed for 
identification. In this horrible place lie the corpses of men and 
women who have been drowned or murdered, or who have com- 
mitted suicide; no gloomier spot exists perhaps on earth, and yet 
elegant carriages often stop at its door, and fashionably dressed 
people may frequently be seen there. Why do they go thither? 
Because they have exhausted all the amusements that they can 
discover, and wish to stimulate their jaded nerves by the sight of 
horrors. For the same reason St. John’s doctrine of penance might 
for a time attract worldly-minded persons, who “were willing to 
rejoice in his light” (John v, 35) ; and even Herod heard him gladly 
(Mark vi, 20). Only for a time, however—their enthusiasm soon 
died out, and they considered St. John too strict. He practised the 
utmost self-denial himself, and required others to do the same, and 
so they declared that he had a devil, and turned against him. 

When Jesus Christ came preaching the Gospel, He was more 
moderate in His demands, and did not make it obligatory for any 
one to practise severe mortification, although He never condemned 
it, provided that it was not excessive. On one occasion He advised 
some one to sell all that he possessed and give the proceeds to the 
poor; but He did not require every one to act thus or else forfeit 
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all claim to eternal happiness. Consequently the fickle populace 
thought our Lord lax and too easy-going, and condemned Him as 
a glutton and a wine-drinker. 

Their changeable disposition marked the Jews as childish. Some 
children, when at play, copy the behavior of their elders on oc- 
casions of rejoicing, but others refuse to join in the game. Some, 
like grown-up people at that time, raise a loud cry of mourning, as 
if a death had taken place, and again their playfellows stand aloof. 
The Jews behaved in this manner, and for grown-up men and 
women to display so childish a disposition is a serious fault. 

Have people at the present day learned not to be childish? Have 
they ceased to waver between two extremes, and to be at one 
moment very severe and at another excessively slack and careless? 

I am afraid that many of us still act like foolish children; under 
the influence of strong emotion they are for a time very strict with 
themselves and others, and life becomes for them a sad and gloomy 
business. If they regard anything as wrong, they cannot endure 
that another should dare to use, enjoy or even touch it. They are 
unmerciful in passing judgment upon others; and those who do 
not agree with them are all condemned indiscriminately, just as the 
Jews condemned our Lord, calling Him “a glutton and a wine- 
drinker, a friend of publicans and sinners.” They refuse to recog- 
nize any one as a good Christian who is less strict than they are in 
external matters. 

All this lasts for a time, and then they feel it unendurable, and 
they begin to relax the tension. At first the change is very slight, 
and, in their opinion, quite safe ; but they grow more and more slack, 
even with regard to more important things, and at last their laxity 
affects even actual duties, and they do not hesitate to neglect prayer, 
to commit various sins, to miss hearing Mass and to receive the 
Sacraments. They talk now on the liberty of the Gospel, and of the 
cheerful side of Christianity, and whereas before they refrained 
from all freedom and happiness, now they give themselves up to 
amusement, scarcely noticing that they are yielding to the spirit of 
worldliness, until perhaps it has altogether taken possession of them. 

Such alternations of strictness and laxity are childish, and very 
dangerous in grown-up people. This childishness is rendered more 
conspicuous by the obstinacy with which people condemn to-day 
what they extolled yesterday. If we are to live as reasonable, sane 
Christians, we must distinguish clearly between what we are allowed 
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to do, although it might be better for us to refrain from it, and. 
what we must abstain from, because, being really sinful, it would 
imperil our salvation. 

II. Obstinate people-—Obstinacy is a worse fault than childish- 
ness, although they are often connected, and our Lord coupled them 
together. The Jews were a particularly obstinate race, and our 
Lord condemned Corozain and Bethsaida, two towns on the Lake 
of Genesareth on account of the hardness of heart displayed by 
their inhabitants. They would be judged, He said, more severely 
than Tyre and Sidon, the great Phoenician trading cities, since if 
in these latter places the same miracles had been wrought, the popu- 
lation would have done penance in sackcloth and ashes. Christ 
spoke of Capharnaum, His own city, still more sternly, saying that 
at the day of judgment it should be more tolerable for Sodom, in 
spite of the sins for which the latter city was notorious. 

How is it with ourselves in this respect? Have we not been 
reminded and invited over and over again to repent? Shall we be 
judged less guilty than the people of Capharnaum? Surely not, 
for our sin is greater than theirs, inasmuch as Christ has spoken to 
us more plainly than to them. St. John the Baptist warned men 
to repent and do penance for their sins, and sometimes his hearers 
were deeply impressed by his words, yet nevertheless they refused 
to forsake sin and to be converted. Jesus Christ speaks to us in the 
gentle language of the gospel Sunday after Sunday, and we hear 
His call and heed it not. Every Sunday is His gift, and many of us 
spend the day in worldly amusements and self-indulgence. We 
refuse to obey His law, and shut our ears to the teaching of the 
gospel, for we have no desire to be converted. May our Lord’s 
words to-day fall on humble and believing hearts, that do not resist 
His grace; then and then only shall we obtain that peace, which 
every human heart secretly longs to possess. 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
HOW DO WE LEARN TO CONFESS CHRIST? 


“And Jesus came into the quarters of Caesarea Philippi, and He asked His 
disciples, saying: ‘Whom do men say that the Son of Man is? ”—Matt, 
Xvi, II. 

Jesus asks: “Whom do men say that the Son of Man is?” The 
Jews gave various answers ; some thought He was John the Baptist, 
whom they supposed to have risen from the dead. Herod was one 
of these, for his conscience was uneasy, as he had put St. John to 
death. Others said that our Lord was Elias, because the prophet 
Malachias had foretold that God would send Elias first, before His 
own Son (Mal. iv, 5). Others again declared Him to be Jeremias 
or some other prophet, who had risen from the dead and could 
work miracles. In short there were many conflicting opinions about 
our Lord, and the Jews did not know what to think of Him, for 
they deliberated with men of flesh and blood, and hoped to be en- 
lightened thus. This was their mistake; flesh and blood can reveal 
nothing, nor can they supply any answer to the question, “What 
think ye of Christ?” They have no information to give us. Every 
individual has to answer the same question. Some say that Jesus 
Christ had a divine element in His nature, but they deny that He is 
God, for they do not believe in the Blessed Trinity. Flesh and blood 
tell them that there cannot be three persons in one God, and so they 
fall back upon the “divine element.” 

Others maintain that there was nothing divine at all in Christ; 
that He was man, although endowed with higher powers than any 
other man. In the words of Herod, they say that mighty works 
shew forth themselves in Him. 

Others, whilst denying our Lord’s divinity, deny also His power 
of working miracles, and say that He was a man, possessing a very 
profound insight into the mysteries of nature, and this enabled Him 
to perform many wonderful works. 

Others declare that the chief thing in Christ was not His power, 
but the nobility and purity of His character. They look upon Him 
as a sinless man, and our great example in leading a good life and 
doing good works. 

Others again deny that He was sinless, and maintain that He was 
guilty of little weaknesses and mistakes, though to a less degree 
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than others, so that, in spite of His faults, He is still a noble example 
for us. 

Finally there are some who actually pronounce Him to have been 
a great sinner, a charlatan, who pretended to be God’s only begotten 
Son, whilst He was really nothing of the kind, and who professed 
to have divine powers that He did not possess. 

Therefore, amongst men of the present day, as amongst the Jews 
of old, many different replies are given to the question, “What think 
ye of Christ?” 

This is because people still continue to ask counsel of “flesh and 
blood,” which can never reveal the truth. A great many try to 
arrive at some opinion regarding Christ by thinking, studying and 
reasoning for themselves; they boldly make assertions that are per- 
fectly worthless, since they are guided only by their own intellect. 
From time to time they become aware of the weakness of their argu- 
ments, but cannot resolve to seek the answer to the question from 
any authority superior to flesh and blood, and therefore they never 
are at peace, for the human heart cannot rest until it has an answer 
on the subject of Jesus Christ. 

Whence are we to obtain this answer? One thing is certain— 
nothing has ever occupied the thoughts of men so much as the 
question: ‘““What think ye of Christ?” Attempts may be made to 
disregard it, and most conflicting answers have been given to it, 
but still the question faces us, and cannot be ignored. Even those 
who deny its importance cannot help discussing it, and this alone 
is a proof that they are forced to consider it. It is indeed the most 
important of all questions, since upon the answer given to it de- 
pends our salvation. It is a vital matter to know what we think of 
Christ. When St. Peter made his confession, our Lord said to him: 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona; because flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it to thee, but my Father, who is in heaven.” Flesh and 
blood can no more reveal to us than to St. Peter what we ought 
to believe concerning Christ. We, too, can learn this only from 
our heavenly Father. A question of such vital importance, upon 
which depends our eternal happiness or misery, must be answered 
from above; it is vain to ask men to decide it. 

We must therefore have recourse to our heavenly Father. How 
is this to be done? Fanatics and visionaries declare that God speaks 
through His Spirit directly to their hearts, and reveals to them 
what they ought to think of Christ. Thousands of such people have 
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come forward at different times, proclaiming various opinions, 
Each professes to be guided by God’s Spirit, but they contradict, 
hate and persecute one another. Their doctrines must be false for 
this very reason, as it is inconceivable that our heavenly Father 
should inculcate contradiction, hatred and persecution. These 
things proceed from flesh and blood, not from God, and when such 
teachers try to persuade themselves and others that they are in- 
spired by God, they are obviously mistaken. 

Human beings require something firm and visible, to which they 
can cling with confidence. Otherwise they are apt to confuse 
thoughts suggested by flesh and blood with thoughts inspired by 
God. We should be thankful that we, Catholics, possess something 
firm, visible and perfectly trustworthy to which to adhere. We 
have, namely, God’s revelation to the Apostles, which they have 
handed down to us. They left us the Bible, and we learn from it 
what we ought to believe and confess about Jesus Christ. This 
statement is correct as far as it goes; but if it means that every 
individual is free and able to interpret the Bible as he thinks right, 
it is unsatisfactory, and those who make it are not much better off 
than those who fancy that God’s Spirit speaks directly to their 
hearts, for the Bible is understood and interpreted in a vast number 
of different and contradictory ways. There is no unanimity of 
opinion regarding points upon which our salvation depends, and not 
only regarding matters of less importance. Some assert, and others 
deny, that the Bible teaches anything definite on the subjects of the 
Trinity, original sin, the divinity of Christ and the Atonement. 
Anything and everything is found in the Bible by honest and learned 
men, as well as by the ignorant and superficial, and we are driven 
to the conclusion that God cannot intend to teach us to know Christ 
simply by means of the Bible and nothing else. 

Jesus Christ founded and bequeathed to us an Apostolic Church, 
which existed before the Apostles wrote anything. Centuries 
passed before their works were collected and made into one volume 
for the instruction of the faithful. The collection was made by 
the Catholic Church, but, after it was formed, a long time elapsed 
before the invention of printing made it possible for the Bible to 
be widely circulated, and even now it is far from being in the hands 
of every individual. If it were God’s will that we should learn to 
confess Christ through the Bible and Bible only, deriving, each of 
us, his information directly and solely from the revelation that it 
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contains, then indeed have all our forefathers been in evil case. 
People talk of “the Bible only.” But which Bible do they mean? 
The Bible was written originally partly in Hebrew, partly in Greek. 
Comparatively few amongst us can read these two languages, and 
consequently few are in a position to criticize the accuracy of our 
translations. Fewer still have received the training requisite to 
enable them to determine the correct readings of the original text. 
In the New Testament alone there are about 50,000 variant read- 
ings. How many people are capable of discriminating between 
them? If we could learn what we are bound to believe and confess, 
only from the Bible alone, by a direct and independent study of the 
original text, most men would indeed be in a pitiable condition. 
But, thank God, this is not the case. Jesus Christ Himself founded 
His Church on earth, and she collected the books of the Bible, she 
has ever guarded the purity of its text, and caused careful trans- 
lations to be made. She can expound the Bible, for she was com- 
missioned to do so by our Lord, who promised to teach her all truth 
(John xvi, 13), and He established her to be the pillar and ground 
of the truth (1 Tim. iii, 15). Hence we may safely trust the Church 
to guide us to a knowledge of Christ, and when we say that we 
learned this from the Bible, we invariably mean the Bible as in- 
terpreted by the Church. 

If we resolve to learn in this way, which is the only one sanc- 
tioned by God, we shall be entitled to apply to ourselves the words 
that our Saviour addressed to St. Peter: “Blessed art thou; because 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father who is 
in heaven.” 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


TRUE JUSTICE 


“I tell you, that unless your justice abound more than that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. v, 20. 

I. Justice—injustice. How much do these words convey! Yet 
we often utter them without thinking of their profound significance. 
We are unjust, that is to say, we are sinners. These words are 
easy enough to pronounce: We are sinners. It almost seems as if 
we accepted the fact as inevitable, as if every creature were bound 
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to be a sinner, and therefore the state of sinfulness, being universal, 
were not so very bad after all; though it may be sad, it appears to be 
at least excusable. 

Christ and the Apostles did not share this opinion. They spoke 
often of injustice, because they were aware that it is an im- 
measurable evil, and the source of all our misery. That few people 
recognize their own injustice becomes manifest as soon as they are 
charged with any fault or sin. In nine out of ten cases the person 
accused either denies or excuses his guilt, and pleads that he was 
not to blame. Where a man’s guilt is obvious, and even when no 
serious offence has been committed, he will not hesitate to lie, and 
to deny his injustice. If you were to keep a strict watch over your 
thoughts for one single day, you would soon discover how many of 
them are holy. If you were to examine your emotions and impulses, 
you would soon find out whether they are altogether creditable. 
How many of your words are the outcome of a pure, straight- 
forward disposition? How many of your works proceed from real 
love of God and your neighbor? Are you striving to secure money 
and comforts for yourself, or to promote God’s glory and the wel- 
fare of your fellow creatures? If you returned an honest answer 
to these questions, you would have to confess that all your thoughts, 
words and works are more or less stained with sin, impurity and 
injustice. 

Carry your self-examination a step further, and ask yourself what 
is the cause of your uneasiness of mind, and of your lack of true 
peace and happiness. Many and perhaps all of your troubles are 
due to your moral shortcomings. 

If men could only realize the profound injustice of their hearts 
and mode of life, they would never rest until they had found the 
way of justice; in other words, they would become Christians. 

II. We must be honest in this matter; otherwise we shall always 
be unhappy, for an evil tree must necessarily bring forth evil fruit. 
How can we become just? 

The Pharisees thought themselves righteous because they led 
respectable lives and did good works. These things are good and 
praiseworthy. It is always right to do one’s duty, and the Pharisees 
aimed at something more than the bare fulfilment of the minimum 
that could be required of them. They practised certain mortifica- 
tions and accomplished certain works over and above those imposed 
by the law on the whole Jewish race. Many of them were quite in 
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earnest, and we cannot imagine that Nicodemus, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, Paul and Gamaliel were not good men. Our Lord did not 
condemn indiscriminately their efforts after justice, as we can see 
from the words: “Your justice must abound more than that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees.” That is to say, your justice must be greater 
than theirs; their honesty and respectability were worth something, 
but they did not go far enough. What was wrong with them? In 
the first place the Pharisees had no adequate perception of their 
own sinfulness, and consequently they did not seriously repent, nor 
did they pray humbly for forgiveness. In the second place they 
supposed that their natural powers would enable them to be just, and 
many of them prided themselves upon these powers and tried to 
impress others with a sense of their superiority, so that they were 
simply hypocrites. 

What is the right way to pass from injustice to justice? Think 
how a child acts, who sees that he has been naughty and disobedient. 
He wants to be good, and knows at once how to set to work. He 
goes to his father and asks to be forgiven. We learn the same 
lesson from the publican in the Temple; he prayed, saying: “God 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

God is always ready to be merciful and to forgive us when we 
repent. He pardons us especially in the Sacrament of Penance, 
where we are justified through our Saviour’s merits, no matter how 
great and how numerous our sins have been. 

It is surely an indescribable benefit to us that our holy and just 
God, whose wrath is kindled by sin, and who sees all the wickedness 
in our hearts, nevertheless can and will forgive us. It is a grace 
that we can never deserve; it is, however, only the beginning of 
justification, and woe to him who stops short at the beginning, how- 
ever fair it may be. He resembles a child, who asks to be forgiven, 
but does not try to do better in future. 

III. The gospel teaches us what Christ really demands of us. 
He wishes our justice to be genuine righteousness of life; He re- 
quires us to cherish no unreasonable anger in our hearts, to con- 
demn nobody, to be ready to forgive our enemies and to seek for- 
giveness when we have done wrong. These are things that we can- 
not accomplish without a struggle, for they are contrary to human 
nature. We have to exert ourselves, and seek the help of God’s 
gtace by persevering prayer and the reception of the Holy Sacra- 
ments. 
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But these things, however difficult, are necessary; and our Lord 
enjoins them so strictly as to threaten those with the “judgment,” 
the “council,” and “hell fire,” who rely upon being God’s children, 
whilst they do not show Him filial obedience. 

Strive, therefore, to purify your hearts and sanctify your lives by 
good works and a conscientious discharge of all your duties. Other- 
wise to you too will be applicable the threat contained in the Gospel, 
and you will not enter the kingdom of heaven. But on the other 
hand beware of relying upon your natural power to attain unto 
justice. We must err in neither direction, if we wish to avoid self- 
deception, and to become really just. God’s grace must do its work 
within us, and we must labor faithfully to cooperate with it; both 
these things are indispensable before we can be truly just in the 
sight of God. 
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SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE VISITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the Fruit of thy womb. 
And whence is this to me, that the Mother of my Lord should come to 
me?”—Luke i, 42-43. 


SYNOPSIS.—An opportunity to dwell on the Visitation. Mystery of 
grace and beauty revealed through our Lady. Its multiplied blessings. 
The term BLESSED: applied (1) to our Lord; (2) to His Mother; (3) to 
us Christians. 

I. The Fruit of Mary’s womb blessed. Blessing God a prime exercise 
of religion. The thankful believer's BENEDICTUS Deus! “The blessed 
God,” fullest and happiest of expressions. “Son of the blessed God” 
_— as God; blessed as Man. Our exulting, with His Mother, in 

im. 

II. “Blessed art thou among women’—a reiterated declaration of the 
Holy Ghost. Words expressive of our highest relations with God; of 
all our sacred history; of the promises. Words true for innumerable 
reasons; to be repeated by all generations of Christians. Cardinal Vives 
and the Magnificat. 

IIT. Our blessedness in Christ and His Mother. “Whence is this to 
Me?’—to us Catholics. Incarnation; inheritance of blessing; constant 
Visitations. Contrast with Christless world. 

Conclusion. Keep with Jesus and Mary. Be fit for their visits, their 
converse, Live in the grace-laden atmosphere of the HAIL MARY, the 
MAGNIFICAT, the BENEDICTUS DEUS. 


My brethren, this Sunday gives us an opportunity of which we 
must gladly profit. It is the second day of July, the Feast of the 
Visitation of the Blessed Virgin. Our duty, therefore, as well as 
our privilege, is to turn our Sunday thoughts to the Gospel of that 
very joyous mystery. A mystery it is of the Lord and His Mother, 
a mystery of great graces, of highest revelations. 

Inexpressible beauty is over the whole incident, and over 
St. Luke’s recording of it. Indeed we may regard the sacred nar- 
tative as the Immaculate Virgin’s own account of a most gracious 
passage in her heavenly life. For, from whom else was the diligent 
Evangelist to gather the details of that early occurrence? or, whom 
of his informants could he so fittingly style an eye-witness and 
minister of the Word from the very beginning? In her heart she 
had kept ali that concerned her Son; for she was again to co-operate 
with the Holy Ghost in giving Him to the human race—this time in 
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the final dispensation of His Gospel. To tell fully of Him, she had 
to tell of herself. 


The rising up of the new Mother to carry her hidden God into 
the hill country, is inspiring to contemplate. Her loving haste, as 
soon as she had conceived Him, is kindred to His desire of de- 
sires when His hour of sacrifice was drawing near. It was He that 
now urged her on, as she willingly sped from Nazareth to Hebron. 
For if she would dutifully salute her privileged kinswoman, He 
would divinely sanctify His appointed precursor; and both He 
and she were to be worthily praised. Such blessings on blessings 
accompanied that Visitation that blessedness is still characteristic 
of its commemoration. 


Blessed is a beautiful term in Holy Scripture; its consideration 
brings thoughts and feelings as salutary as they are pleasant. Let 
us see, my brethren, how blessedness is attributed to Our Lord, to 
His Mother, to ourselves: three points suggested by the words of 
to-day’s Holy Gospel. 


I. The inspired declaration: “Blessed is the Fruit of thy womb,” 
is remarkable in the mouth of St. Elizabeth. It was her cousin, the 
Virgin, her Visitor, she was to bless; but she had also to bless the 
Fruit of Mary’s womb, the Incarnate God. Blessing God was al- 
ways a great exercise of religion. The best believers seemed to 
delight in that act of adoration, so often did they raise their bene- 
dictus Deus, “blessed be God.” That was their cry in recognition 
of all heavenly favors, especially in reference to the promised divine 
redemption. 


Used with faith, the expression “the blessed God” is of happiest 
truth and highest comprehensiveness. It implies God’s possession 
of all perfections and full enjoyment of them all. It means that He 
is all perfection. And all enjoyment. By some deep instinct of 
Catholic piety, it is, with many of the faithful, a choice qualification 
of their Creator. Often and reverently they refer to Him as “the 
blessed God,” “the blessed God.” With the Jews it must have been 
a very solemn form of speech, as their high priest had recourse to 
it when acting as judge of Our Lord. “Are you the Son of the 
Blessed God?” he asked; and the Lord answered: “I am.” 


Son indeed of the Blessed God He is, and Blessed God Himself, 
being the same Nature as His Father. “God, blessed forever” is a 
title of His that the Apostle exultantly repeats. 
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But it is especially as Man, as the Fruit of the Virgin’s womb, 
that the Gospel of to-day proclaims Him blessed. The Holy Ghost 
made Angel and Saint declare His greatness, His blessedness; and 
He still keeps the Church ceaselessly announcing it: “Blessed is the 
Fruit of thy womb.” 

Beyond all expression, my brethren, and all thought, is the bless- 
edness of this dear Lord, of this true Son of Man. For, what 
blessing can there be that is not His? In His soul and Body are 
all the perfections of creation, both spiritual and material : all knowl- 
edge, love, strength, beauty; all dominion, splendor, authority, ef- 
ficacy; all peace, power, sweetness, goodness. And beyond all that, 
His grace is of perfect unction, of personal union, His holiness being 
simply infinite. 

But what shall be said of the beatitude of the Son of Man; the 
Son of the Virgin, in knowing Himself true Son of God? That 
blessedness is manifestly too great to be understood by any one but 
Himself. Hear Him say: “Father, all My things are Thine, and 
Thine are Mine. . . . Glorify Thou Me, with Thyself, with the 
glory which I had before the world was.” “He shall be great,” was 
Heaven’s word at His coming, “and of His Kingdom there shall be 
no end.” “He shall be called the Son of the Most High,” was said 
to her who was to bring Him forth; and in His greatness, His bless- 
edness, she never ceases to exult. Nor do we ever utter a sound 
more welcome to her ear than when we repeat to her how blessed 
is the Fruit of her womb. Blessed be He, God blessed forever. 

II. The Angel’s statement: “Blessed art thou among women,” 
is, at the Visitation, spontaneously made by St. Elizabeth. The 
utterance springs from the action of the Holy Ghost, and is there- 
fore most fully true, most sacredly significant. But we so often 
repeat the words “blessed among women,” that the greatness of the 
truth they convey may impress us very inadequately. They really 
epitomize our relations with our merciful Creator and Redeemer; 
they light up our past, our present, our future. When at our be- 
ginning, enmity was established between Satan, the enemy, and the 
Woman, the Mother, he was cursed anew and she was blessed— 
blessed in the Promise. The blessing to the Patriarch for all his 
descendants was to reach its fulness in her, the destined Deipara. 
And at this very Visitation there was announced the perfect cove- 
nant. Being now God’s highest mouthpiece and most intimate co- 
operator, Mary has, in magnifying Him, to proclaim her own uni- 
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versal blessedness: “Behold,” she says, “from henceforth all gen- 
erations shall call me blessed.” She gives the reason: “For He that 
is mighty hath done great things to me, and holy is His Name.” 
Holy, she well says, is His Name—as the Seraphim cry unceas- 
ingly; and blessed is hers, as Gabriel announced—blessed in run- 
ning so ineffably close with His. In fact the beautiful word has 
necessarily entered into her name: she has to be called Blessed 
Mary, Blessed Virgin, Blessed Mother. 

What a strange thing to you, my brethren, would be the profes- 
sion of religion that did not name her blessed! It certainly would 
be no profession of Christianity; for in her case as in Christ her 
Son’s, the Scripture must be fulfilled: all generations, at least of 
Christians, shall call her blessed. 

A devout Cardinal who lately passed to his reward, the erudite 
Vives, spent years of his life in compiling the best writings of the 
learned and the holy on the subject of Mary’s Magnificat. And 
wonderful pages he accumulated. On many of them stand out 
the divinely sufficient reasons for her distinctive title of blessed. 
Enumeration is made of her most special predestination with her 
Son; of her natural and supernatural fitness for His coming; of her 
complete freedom from sin, her complete fulness of grace; of her 
incoinparably unequaled union with her Creator, and her manifold 
sovereignty over all His creatures. Then, in her Son’s, her Saviour’s 
work, a share like none other’s; a co-operation that passes language 
in His redeeming of men, a conveyancing without limit of His 
merited satisfactions. The Doctors of the Church seem inex- 
haustible when they treat of the ever-blessed Virgin. 

But the simplest of us, dear brethren, though we should only 
rehearse the catechism of our religion, have in our hearts and on 
our lips the many blessednesses of this Mother of Our Lord. She 
is blessed to be Mother, and such a Mother of such a Son. She is 
blessed to be Virgin as well as Mother—Virgin in soul and body, 
in grace, life, affections; never in any degree estranged from God, 
ever entirely faithful to Him, ever entirely given to Him. Great 
was her blessedness in living with Him at Nazareth, in going up 
with Him to Calvary, in receiving Him back from the Tomb; 
greater still in seeing His ascended glory, in entering into His 
sovereign joy, in being corporally enthroned beside Him, to share 
in ruling His Kingdom without end. Blessed is she, too, in her most 
blessed motherhood of all the redeemed, of all the brethren of her 
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Son—who are necessarily her children—of all His Church and all 
its members. 

III. A third form of blessedness may, my brethren, be attributed 
to ourselves. It is not that we are explicitly called blessed at the 
Visitation, as are both the Blessed Virgin and the Blessed Fruit 
of her womb. It is rather that our blessedness is strictly implied 
in theirs, and is indeed quite manifestly indicated. ‘Whence is this 
to me,” cried the cousin Elizabeth, the inspired mother of the 
Baptist, “that the Mother of my Lord should come to me?” The 
great saint, being filled with the Holy Ghost—as the Gospel takes 
care to mark—could see that the favor, the blessing, of such a 
Visitation was beyond all words. “Whence is this to me!” Visits 
of angels and other heavenly wonders had distinguished that house 
of her and her husband St. Zachary; but the wonder of wonders was 
that she who bore God with her should come there to visit. “Whence 
is this to me that the Mother of my Lord should come to me?” 

To us also, privileged Christians, there is continually coming that 
same divine Mother with her Son. Were we not sipirtually dull and 
blind we should often feel and see that it is so, and should be in 
admiration at our inexpressibly sacred happiness. For, is not the 
very character of our Catholic life, its plainly essential condition, 
that Mary with Jesus is in it? Where she is, He is; and where 
they enter the Spirit of God is poured forth, accomplishing His 
blessed work of sanctification, as in the hill-country, the scene of 
the first Visitation. 

Once, earlier, the man of this house at Hebron, the priest Zachary, 
was filled with the Holy Ghost, and he prophesied, saying: “Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel, because He hath visited and wrought the 
redemption of His people. . . . The Orient from on high hath vis- 
ited us.” God sent His Son made of a Woman—as marks the 
Apostle—to redeem and teach, to sanctify and save all men. His 
visit we call the Jncarnation—a blessed word to be familiar with, 
a word that is the full expression of all religion, its beginning, con- 
tinuation, conclusion. In the Mystery it connotes—that of the Son 
of the Eternal Father becoming the Son of the Immaculate Virgin 
—is found the well-head of every grace and blessing. Hence again 
the same Apostle is made to exclaim: “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with spiritual 
blessings in heavenly things, in Christ” (Eph. i, 3). 

Spiritually considered, that is to say, considered in truth, Chris- 
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tianity overflows with blessings, is encompassed with blessings, and 
its very end is a blessing. The Prince of the Apostles—whom we 
should be specially honoring these days—took occasion to impress 
on the first Christians the blessedness of their vocation. He wrote: 
“For unto this are you called, that you may inherit a blessing” 
(1 P. iii, 9). And the Lord himself, when counselling the perfection 
typical of His best followers, named those faithful ones blessed: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit: . . . The clean of heart: .. . the 
peacemakers”—and all the others designated in His Eight Beati- 
tudes. But even the commonest and simplest exercise of our divine 
Faith is impregnated with blessing. From the font to the death- 
bed, blessing accompanies the Catholic man or woman. It hovers 
over them, it falls gently on them. It is in the air they breathe, in 
the food with which they are nourished. It is multiplied to them 
in the neverceasing Sacrifice, in the Seven Sacraments, in the many 
Sacramentals, in the day-by-day practices of an ordinary Christian 
life. 

Let it not escape you, my brethren, how blessed we are in the 
Catholic character that ennobles our condition, in the Catholic doc- 
trine that supplies our illumination, in the Catholic discipline that 
secures our formation. Of whom than of Catholics was it ever 
truer to say: “Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord: the 
people whom He hath chosen for His inheritance”; “Blessed are 
they that dwell in Thy house, O Lord: they shall praise Thee for 
ever and ever” (Ps. xxxii, 83). And blessed we “because the things 
that are pleasing to God are made known to us” (Bar. iv, 4). 

The sadder, the darker, the viler the condition of the world that 
is without God, the happier by contrast, the more blessed, appears 
the Christian condition. Instead of groping and wallowing in the 
manner of the earthly minded, we can lift our heads into the sun- 
shine of God’s truth, even take wing and soar in Heaven’s higher 
airs. The light of the Lord’s countenance is signed upon us; His 
Hand is underneath to bear us up. 

But pitiful it is to witness the struggles—which hardly deserve 
the name—rather the wrigglings and writhings of our fellow-beings 
who would fain be satisfied with an animal existence. To give cloak 
to their degradation, they give fictive attributions to the beasts. 
It is quite a fashion of the day to elevate falsely the irrational crea- 
tures, in order to be excused for living irrationally. Incredible to 
many of you, my brethren, might well seem the gross subterfuges 
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adopted by non-believers for the express purpose of lowering them- 
selves. While you, like all the true faithful, are eager for divine 
elevation; are, in fact, watching for the visits of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Blessed Fruit of her Womb, that they may give you the 
power to be the sons and daughters of God. That’s what we can 
be even here, and it has not yet appeared what we shall be here- 
after. Nor are we ever to forget whither tends our Christian way- 
faring. It runs unwaveringly to the place and time in which we 
shall hear the “Come ye blessed of My Father.” Our lot we can 
trust to be appointed with those who are finally and distinctively 
called the Blessed. It is with them that Catholics perseveringly 
faithful can count on singing the prophet’s crowning chant: “Blessed 
be the glory of the Lord” (Ezech. iii, 12). 

Resolve, dear brethren, to keep yourselves close to Jesus and 
Mary. Stand in the line of their graces, in the current of their 
blessings. Relationship with them is an inexhaustible source of 
good. To visit them, to be visited by them is indeed to have our 
conversation in Heaven. The house of the priest at Hebron was al- 
ready sanctified. Heavenly visitants had been there; but the full 
blessing came only with the Virgin and her Son. 

The blessing in concrete reality is the grace of God. Jesus is its 
source; Mary is overflowingly full of it. At her Visitation it was 
communicated abundantly to the unborn Baptist and to his happy 
mother. Where that gratuitous gift, that participation of the Divine 
Nature, ennobles and sanctifies, there the Holy Ghost abides and 
operates. But such things are holy! See that you be fit for them. 
See that your souls and your families be such that they can duly 
welcome the personal visits of the Blessed among women and of the 
Blessed Fruit of her womb. Take care of your Hail Mary’s. That 
salutation not only expresses but conveys all the blessedness of the 
Visitation. Repeated and realized, it attunes hearts and homes to 
the blessedly exultant sweetness of Zachary’s Benedictus and the 
Virgin Mother’s Magnificat. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


CONTRITION AND CONFESSION 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.”—Luke vy, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—A popular misunderstanding amongst non- 
Catholics that confession does not imply sorrow for sin and purpose of 
amendment. Nature of the contrition which must precede and accom- 
pany confession. Open confession helps contrition. 

I. Principles illustrated by the Gospel of the day. The miracle of the 
draft of fishes. Simon labors all night and takes nothing. Our Lord 
says: “Launch out into the deep.’ Peter obeys, and is rewarded by the 
muracle, It makes him realize his own unworthiness in the presence of 
divinity. He utters his contrite confession. Contrition is the starting 
point of Peter’s mission. 

II. Most people have to be taught their own weakness by a fall. 
Humiliation begets humility. Confession humiliates us. Confession 
enables the priest to judge of our dispositions. Rules for Confessional: 
1, Complete—nothing kept back, 2, Simple: concentration on one’s own 
sins. 3. Humble—not to stay away through shame. 4. Language and 
regard for third persons. 

III, Nature of contrition. A love sorrow. The different motives. 
These motives should enter into our habits of thought. Contrition 
should be prompt, immediately after sin. Contrition not only restores 
to God’s favor, but also advances us in it. Secondary purpose of con- 
fession. Reason of telling sins already confessed. 

Conclusion.—Always act as if love sorrow were the most important 
thing in the spiritual life. Love sorrow immediately after sin. Love 
sorrow chiefly in preparation for confession. Love sorrow in relation 
to each sin, 


There is a common misunderstanding amongst non-Catholics to 
the effect that our practice of Confession is superstitious. Many 
seem to think that, according to Catholic teaching, when a man has 
sinned all he need do is to tell his sins to a priest and get Absolution, 
and then everything is all right. But we who have been properly 
instructed, and are accustomed to go to Confession, know that 
something more is wanted besides Confession and Absolution. Our 
faith teaches us that before Confession and Absolution can be of 
any use to us, we must be sorry for our sins. Every Catholic child 
is taught that, on the part of the penitent, three conditions are re- 
quired for forgiveness—contrition, confession, and_ satisfaction. 
And the nature of contrition is also explained to him. It is a hearty 
sorrow for our sins, because by them we have offended so good a 
God, together with a firm purpose of amendment. 
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So closely indeed are contrition and confession bound up together 
that each one is a help to the other. If we are really sorry for an 
offence committed, we at once wish to speak about it to some one. 
All our inward life seeks to express itself outwardly. That arises 
from our composite nature, made up as we are of soul and body. 
And that is why Sacraments have been instituted. They are apt 
means by which man is put into communion with the spirit world. 
Hence it is that in such an important religious act as turning away 
from sin to God, a sacramental way has been devised to promote 
it. The outward act helps the inward act. The formal accusation 
of ourselves in the presence of God’s minister deepens the inward 
sorrow for sin which is the very essence of conversion. 

These principles are well illustrated in the story of to-day’s 
gospel. It is the miracle of the draught of fishes. James and John 
and Simon had been fishing all night, and had taken nothing. Our 
Lord, who had been speaking to the multitudes from Simon’s boat, 
said to Simon: “Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets 
for a draught.” Peter’s experience told him that, as things ordina- 
rily went, there was not much to hope for in the new attempt. Still, 
he had some confidence in the Master’s Word. He replied: “Master, 
we have labored all the night and taken nothing; but at thy word I 
will let down the net.” His confidence was rewarded. A miracle 
was granted to him as a sign of the divine power. The net was 
filled until it almost broke. The ships were loaded until they almost 
sank. 

This event made a great impression on Peter. It was designed to 
this purpose. It made him realize that he was in the presence of a 
great Personality. It showed him, moreover, the insignificance of 
his own personality. He began to feel the difference between his 
own unaided efforts and the power of God. The moral power of 
Christ overshadowed him, revealing to him his own sinfulness. 
Falling down at the feet of Jesus, he uttered what was at once an 
act of contrition and an act of confession. ‘Depart from me, for 
Iam a sinful man, O Lord.” The open confession made perfect the 
inward contrition. Peter now had the dispositions to be received 
into Christ’s intimacy. “Fear not,” said our Lord to him, “from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 

This was the starting point of Peter’s mission for the evangel- 
ization of mankind. His work was the salvation of sinners. But 
in order that his ministry might be fruitful, he needed to feel for 
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himself what it was like to be a sinner, what it was to be a penitent, 
what it was to be helped by a higher power. 

Self-confidence seems to have been a failing in Peter’s character. 
At the Last Supper he said: “Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee, 
Thou knowest that I will not deny Thee.” Yet he fell. God allowed 
him to fall in order that he might feel his native weakness. So also 
He allowed him to toil all the night and take nothing. Then with 
the miracle He was able to bring about that confession of Peter 
which both expressed and deepened his contrition. 

It is the same with most people. They have to be shown their 
own weakness by being permitted to fall. Then they see the con- 
trast between their sinful state and the high spiritual state to which 
they are called. They then realize by experience what they have 
been told so often before, but what they have never keenly appre- 
hended, namely, that of themselves they could do nothing. There- 
fore, through the humiliation of sin they come to seek the aid of 
the spiritual power which can move their wills and affections, and 
build up in them the new and higher life. 

Now this is precisely the attitude which the Church takes with 
regard to sacramental confession. She requires that grievous sins 
should be told particularly. She recommends, but does not require 
it, that venial sin should also be told. The reason of this is that 
the priest may be able to judge both the nature of the sins and the 
dispositions of the penitent. But it is the dispositions of the peni- 
tent which are the more important. And if he has not the right 
dispositions, if he has not the signs of real sorrow, if he does not 
show evidence of a firm purpose of amendment, the priest has to 
help him to get them. But how can this be done without Confes- 
sion? 

Consequently the Church lays down certain rules for confession, 
all of which tend to help the real sorrow. 

First, the confession must be complete. There must be nothing 
serious kept back. If anything were kept back, that would imply 
that the sinner was not prepared to turn to God with his whole soul. 
It would show that with regard to that particular matter he willed 
to be at variance with God. But the confession of all grievous sins 
would search and test the heart, helping it to turn entirely to God. 

Secondly, the confession should be simple. Attention should be 
concentrated on the sin. And in order that this may be done, the 
penitent should avoid talking round it or making excuses. Espe- 
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cially should one be careful not to waste time talking of the sins of 
others. In the Sacrament of Penance it is one’s own sins for which 
one asks forgiveness, and therefore it is one’s own sins only which 
should be told. This rule obviously helps personal contrition. 

Thirdly, the confession should be humble. Some people hesitate 
to go to Confession because they have perhaps some unusual sin to 
confess, or perhaps some sin which is only too usual. They feel 
shame and hold back. Yes, but shame is a right and proper feeling 
to have in confession. It shows that we are being humbled. And 
there is nothing so good for humility as humiliation. 

Fourthly, the confession should be discreet. Whilst on the one 
hand we aim at completeness, simplicity, and humility, yet on the 
other we should respect the modesty of the Confessional. The 
priest well understands discreet language. And if a third person 
is concerned the confessor will know precisely how to deal with a 
hint to that effect. 

Nevertheless, although a confession according to the foregoing 
tules helps contrition, there is a possibility of confession taking 
place without contrition. Therefore we must pay some direct atten- 
tion to the contrition itself. Sorrow for sin must in some sense be 
a love sorrow. The very essence of sin lies in the denial of love, 
and therefore the essence of true sorrow for sin must lie in the 
restoration of love. It need not be from the highest motive, but it 
must be from a good motive. Have the best motive if you can, but 
at any rate have a good motive. Such motive must have some 
reference to God. Why? Because sin is essentially an estrange- 
ment from God, and because it is God only, and not we ourselves 
who can raise us out of a state of sin. 

In our preparations for confession then, both remote and prox- 
imate, it is well to cultivate habits of mind which will tend to 
deepen our sorrow. Thus we can choose less worthy motives and 
pass on to more worthy motives, yes, even to the highest of all. 
We reflect and ask ourselves, first: Am I really sorry for what I 
have done wrong? Secondly: Is it because I have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of some earthly friend, or because I have offended God? 
Thirdly : Is there any consideration in the future which I would not 
willingly set on one side rather than offend God? Fourthly: Am 
I sorry because I know that God will punish the sinner? Or am I 
sorry because I know that He will reward the penitent? All these 
are healthy questions because they keep God before us as the reward 
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of them that love Him. They lead us away from serving Him out 
of sheer servility. 

The highest motive of all, however, is that by which we turn to 
God for His own dear sake, because our sins have offended His 
infinite goodness, or, as we teach the children, “Because my sins 
have crucified our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

When we have cultivated these habits of thought and used the 
corresponding acts in preparation for Confession, then we shall all 
the more readily be able to make acts of contrition immediately we 
have fallen into sin. It is important that, when a soul is wounded, 
the wound should be stanched at once so that the life-strength should 
not ebb away. And the stanching of a soul’s wound is effected by 
an act of contrition, The soul which has formed the habit of turn- 
ing to God does so quickly. It is as if the heavenly Father ran 
forward to embrace the returning prodigal. St. Peter had hardly 
time to formulate his act of contrition. It was all implied in his act 
of self-abasement: “Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful 
man.” 

Although the greatest importance of love-sorrow lies in the fact 
that it restores the penitent to God’s favor, yet it also has a further 
purpose. It is capable of indefinite increase. And as it increases so 
does the penitent advance in God’s favor. Non-Catholics frequently 
ask why do good Catholics go to Confession so frequently. They 
go, of course, to obtain forgiveness of sin committed, for small sins 
as well as great ones come within the scope of the Sacrament. But 
they go also to obtain an increase of penitential sorrow. The Sacra- 
ment not only helps with regard to the forgiveness of past sins but 
also with regard to the hindrance of sin in the future. And the more 
we are sorry for our past sins from the motive of love of God, the 
more effectually shall we avoid sin and the occasions of sin in the 
future. 

Again, just as we are permitted and recommended to contess 
venial sins which we are not bound to confess, so also are we per- 
mitted and recommended to mention grievous sins of our past life 
which have already been confessed and forgiven. The reason is 
that the remembrance, formulation, and utterance of our former 
sins helps us to realize our unworthiness in God’s sight, and conse- 
quently helps us to become more and more worthy to be received 
into God’s presence. 

The practical conclusion of these considerations is always so to 
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act as if love-sorrow or contrition were the most important thing in 
the spiritual life. After every deliberate venial sin, or even more 
so after a grievous sin, let there be an act of sorrow from our hearts 
and even ready on our lips: “My God, I am sorry for my sins, 
because they offend Thee.” In the quarter of an hour which we 
spend preparing for confession, let most of the time be taken up in 
making, promoting, and deepening contrition. It is much better to 
do this than to spend the time going into unnecessary details of 
confession. And lastly, even when we are recounting our sins, let 
it all be set in relation to our sorrow for having offended God. 
Thus will the feeling be begotten by which we shall be prompted 
to say in all sincerity: “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord.” And hardly will the words have arisen to our lips when 
Christ will meet us with the kiss of reconciliation: “Fear not.” 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE GIFT OF SPEECH 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“For he that will love life, and see good days, let him refrain his tongue 
from evil and his lips that they speak no guile.”—1 Peter iii, ro. 


SYNOPSIS.—Preamble: The greatness of the evil of the abuse of speech 
and the simplicity of the remedy therefor. 

First Point: Speech is a gift, and accompanying it is a weighty burden 
of responsibility. 

Second Point: Speech is a mighty weapon, the possession of which 
should fill us with a great dread of the far-reaching consequences of 
abuse on our part. 

Third Point: Speech is an index of our inner selves, the revelation of 
which, if evil, should fill us with shame. 

Conclusion: The last cry for mercy. 


It is a commonplace among men who observe, that the abuse of 
speech is a very great evil in our day, as perhaps it has always been. 
St. Peter’s warning in this morning’s epistle, to refrain our tongues 
from evil and our lips that they speak no guile, is but a repetition 
of what David tells us time and again. The sacred writings are 
full of such admonitions which must not be considered superfluous 
“for who is there,” asks Ecclesiasticus, “that has not offended with 
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the tongue?” So true indeed is it that St. James admits that not 
to have sinned by word of mouth is a sign of perfection: “for in 
many things we offend. If any man offend not in word, the same is 
a perfect man.” As might have been expected, therefore, sharp and 
stern are the rebukes administered by the Holy Ghost to such as, 
being “full of tongue” and babbling out folly, “set their mouths 
against heaven.” And after reminding us that if by our words 
we shall be justified, so also by our words we shall be condemned, 
the same Spirit of God advises us through His appointed spokes- 
men to “make doors and bars to our mouths,” and to “set a sure 
seal on our lips” lest our “throat be an open sepulchre” and our 
“tongues a sharp razor” to make destruction and unhappiness in our 
ways. For life and good days, as the Prince of the Apostles tells 
us, are the portion of him alone who “refrains his tongue from evil 
and his lips that they speak no guile.” 

But if the evil which we deplore is great and formidable, as was 
the blaspheming Goliath before the tents of the people of God, 
the remedy or means of defense is as simple and as near to hand as 
was the polished pebble which the youthful David took from the 
running stream, namely, the effort of each individual to correct him- 
self. For it has been truly said of those who are continually cry- 
ing reforms that if they began each one by reforming himself or 
herself, the task would be almost immediately and most success- 
fully accomplished. And if each one of us would hurl his stone 
of self-restraint with the accuracy of a sincere Christian and the 
strength of a determined one, the giant would soon measure his 
uncircumcized length on the sands. 

I. We are of course aware that speech is a God-given faculty, a 
most precious gift bestowed upon us by the Creator. If we should 
be tempted to forget or disbelieve this, we have the warning of the 
Almighty to Moses recorded in the book of Exodus: “the Lord 
said to him: ‘who made man’s mouth? Did not I?” And He 
fitted unto us this magic instrument in a marvelous way, that from 
out of the hidden recesses of the mind and heart we might give 
forth, mould into human language, into converse with man and with 
God, the mysteries of our thoughts, our feelings, our desires and 
aspirations. The hand of God fashioned unto us this mouthpiece 
like a divine clarion, a trumpet of gold and silver, with its seven 
notes of exquisite harmony, its almost infiinite variety of melody 
and tone. He gave it sounds that penetrate the soul of man to 
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charm and sway; and its music arises like clouds of sweet incense, 
ascends aloft, pierces the firmament of the heavens and soars even 
to the throne of Him who judges the world. 

It is an excellent gift: so excellent that nothing given to man, 
apart from the gifts of understanding and free will, can be com- 
pared to it. No other being in all creation is so endowed and so 
blessed. The mere animal may grimace and gesticulate and chatter, 
may warble and roar; but the word, the noble, mighty and glorious 
word, the Verbum of the Latins, proceeds only from the mouth of 
man: man alone speaks. God spoke, the Father; He spoke in the 
beginning. In the awful stillness of the night of eternity, the 
First Person of the Holy Trinity uttered the infiinite wisdom that 
is Himself; and the Word that came forth from Him, the fruit of 
His divine speech, was God like unto Himself—His Divine Son: 
“The Word was made Flesh.” And it was this Word, clothed in 
human flesh, that He sent down to earth to accomplish the work of 
redeeming man from the effects of the Fall by sin”: . . . and dwelt 
among us.” Thus the Father Who gave us the divine Word, gave 
us also the human word, to make us like gods, so to speak: setting 
us above all the rest of creation with this instrument of authority, 
enabling us to redeem our brethren by the magic virtue of our 
words of kindness, advice, teaching and exhortation. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the inevitable inference to be 
drawn: that a weighty burden of responsibility accompanies this 
gift; that we are bound by the sacred ties of gratitude, not to men- 
tion the authority of divine command, to show a decent apprecia- 
tion of its worth, to honor it by a becoming use and thereby honor 
the Giver, our brethren and ourselves. “And I say unto you, that 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall render an account 
for it in the day of judgment.” If it is thus with an idle, unprofitable 
use of speech—deserving of judgment—what will it be with a 
wicked and sinful use? There is here a distinction between failure 
to employ usefully, adantageously, for purpose of good, this faculty 
and the malice that would turn the gift against the Giver to His 
dishonor and the prejudice of His creatures. It is the distinction 
between the misuse and abuse of a thing, a distinction with a dif- 
ference that is wide indeed. If it is true that the better, the holier, 
the more worthy a thing is, the more iniquitous is its corruption and 
abuse, and that that abuse is most crying and greatest which is the 
abuse of a most excellent thing; and if the faculty of speech with 
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which we are blessed is one of the most excellent and noblest ac- 
corded to the creature, then what but most offensive and heinous in 
the sight of God must be our delinquencies in this respect? 

II. Speech is therefore a gift and we should prize it. But it js 
more than an ornament, be it ever so precious. It is in fact a mighty 
weapon, an engine of tremendous power, the possession of which 
should fill us with a great fear lest we use it not rightly, with a 
great dread of the awful and far-reaching consequences of abuse 
on our part. In God the Word is called “the sword of the Spirit 
in His Mouth, reaching unto the division of the soul and spirit, of 
the joints also, and the marrow.” And because God can do no 
evil, whereas we can do evil as well as good, our speech is best 
likened to a two-edged sword, cutting right and left, well or ill, 
according to the instincts of the agent who wields it. And in which- 
ever direction it is turned, for weal or for woe, it would seem that 
nothing can escape its broad sweep or resist the temper and keen- 
ness of its edge. For in all soberness, who can calculate the range 
and power of the influence of the human tongue? 

If we stopped for a moment to consider our talking as compared 
with our thinking and our doing, we should find perhaps that for 
most of us there is in the muscles of the tongue a perceptibly 
greater readiness and facility to get into action, a larger capacity 
for endurance and a more pronounced tendency towards perpetual 
motion than is evident in brain-work. Speaking before reflecting, 
saying what we do not mean, is a rare occurrence in the lives of 
few of us. As for the sum total of our deeds in the same com- 
parison, not only do we say more than we do, but more than we ever 
could do, more than we ever intend to try to do, for a goodly 
percentage of our talk is... vox et preterea nihil, sound and 
nonsense. In a word, we think and do much less than we say. 
Hence, whatever the intensity of the spoken word, the field of its 
activity and influence is large and extensive over that of any other 
faculty. 

And the power of human speech! Why, by the word of his 
mouth man may, so to speak, wield the power of God. Strange as 
it may appear, we may almost say that man can command God, force 
His divine will, do violence to Him; for it is written: “the King- 
dom of Heaven suffereth violence and the violent bear it away.” 
Did not Christ say that if we but speak with perfect faith to a 
mountain and order it to move away and cast itself into the sea, 
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the mountain will obey as to the voice of Him Who first set it in 
its place and will go and cast itself into the sea? Is it not true 
that in the name of God through perfect prayer we may ask and 
obtain what we wish of Him, even miracles, the suspension of the 
laws of nature? Is it not a fact that through the name of God 
pronounced by our lips miracles are every day wrought in our 
souls by the Sacraments of the Church? A word, and God de- 
scends upon our altars! A word, and sin is cleansed from our 
souls; a word of contrition and a word of absolution, and a soul 
is snatched from an eternity of torment! And whose power is 
this but the omnipotence of God? And have we thought of it 
seriously how by our word-offerings of praise and thanksgiving, of 
faith, hope and charity, we can honor God? Have we ever tried to 
understand what it means, to honor God—God the supreme, the 
infinite Being, all-sufficient unto Himself: and we, worms of the 
earth, helpless atoms and, what is more, ugly and disfigured by 
sin! We! Honor God! Add to His glory! This is a quality of 
our speech that the human mind will never fully conceive. 

But the tongue being a two-edged weapon, if by the word of our 
mouth we can honor the Maker, we can also, woeful to relate, 
dishonor Him. And this we do by blasphemy, imprecations, pro- 
fanity, etc., abuse of that Name whose proper use is to praise and 
magnify the Lord. But, one may say, a name! What’s in a name? 
True, the poet has said that in a name there is nothing, that a rose, 
for instance, will smell sweet by whatever name it is called. Yet, 
there is something, nay, much in a name. It stands for one, it rep- 
resents him, it becomes in a way identical with him. Honor a name, 
and you honor its bearer; revile it, and you revile him. The 
ridicule or infamy heaped upon a name besmirches him who an- 
swers to that name and will dishonor him even though he be thous- 
ands of miles away. And so in attacking the name of God, we 
attack God Himself, God Whom that name makes present in our 
minds, God for Whom that name stands. And for what other 
reason than this did He place in the Decalogue, alongside the veto, 
“thou shalt not kill,” “thou shalt not steal,” “thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery,” that other plain, sharp, absolute prohibition: “thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord, thy God, in vain’—for what 
other reason than that an insult to His Name is an insult to His 
Most Sacred Person? For on account of the most intimate relation 
that exists between Himself and the Name that means Him to us, 
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that Name becomes so hallowed that the mere mention of it out. 
side the lawful province of prayer, is to vulgarize, to belittle and 
dishonor it. 

Why, the Jews of old, whose faith in God was strong because 
in Moses they had beheld His Face, feared so greatly to familiarize 
themselves with and thus come to pronounce unworthily the Most 
Holy Name, that they abstained altogether therefrom. And to this 
very day, the true pronunciation of the name of God as given by 
Him to Moses is lost. So holy is the name of Jesus that at its 
sound it is decreed that the knees shall bend of those who are in 
heaven, on earth and even in the depths of hell. And when He 
taught us to pray, so solicitous was He for the respect due to His 
Name that the very first supplication He enjoined upon us to 
make was that His Name might.be revered by all men: “Our 
Father, Who art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name.... !” If 
then this is the reverence due to God and the things of God in our 
daily language and speech, ’tis a great and appalling evil to be 
irreverent, to make a Name so holy a weapon of malice in our 
mouth and to associate it promiscuously with things trivial, sinful 
and vile. 

And shall we not say as much of the evil of indecent speech? 
Is not this evil incalculable, too? Is it not as wide-spread and 
pernicious as the other? It does not attack God directly, but it does 
attack souls which are to Him as the apple of His eye, which may 
be ruined and lost; and which, once ruined and lost, are ruined and 
lost for all eternity: souls which to cleanse, redeem and save the 
Son of God made man shed His Blood and died. If irreverent 
speech is the raising of the standard of defiance and revolt against 
the throne of the Almighty, foul speech is most frequently the 
poisoning of those souls, the instilling through the channels of the 
hearing into the minds and hearts of those who bear within them the 
living image of God, or drops of a malignant virus that goes 
swiftly to the seat of spiritual life and kills as surely as a dagger 
plunged to the hilt into the human heart kills physical life. 

The baneful influence we may have over our brethren by the 
power of speech is well known. The words of one cast a spell over 
another, enslave the soul by their insinuating seductiveness, forcing 
it, staining it, corrupting it. And I dare say the familiar picture 
we all have in our minds of the Tempter is that of a hideous 
demon leaning towards his victim and whispering with oily tongue 
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into his ear the words of evil enchantment which sink deep down 
into the soul, and if given time will infallibly produce the intended 
result of death. Turned above, our words pierce the clouds; di- 
rected towards our brethren, they penetrate flesh and blood as well. 
And once entered into the vitals of the soul, they cling with the 
tenacity of barbed hooks. Only heroic effort can pluck them out 
again. And even when extracted, they are liable to leave behind 
a gaping wound that may never heal or a scar that will ever remain 
a mark of shame. 

Men often fail to fully realize in this matter of unholy speech the 
weight and carrying force of their unguarded words, their speeding 
and unerring accuracy to the vital point, their malignantly de- 
structive wounding power. The prophet Isaias, sent to speak to 
his people, demurred fearing that his tongue was unworthy to 
address them. And forthwith an angel came down from above 
and snatching a live coal from the burning embers touched his 
tongue, seared it, as it were, with the grace of God. And only then 
did the holy man dare open his mouth and speak. And so little 
careful are some people lest they should work possible injury to 
their listeners by imprudent language that they presume to talk 
noisily of those things against which the Apostle warns us that they 
should not even be mentioned among Christians. Need I recall the 
“woe” spoken by the Holy Spirit against “that man by whom scandal 
cometh?” “He that shall scandalize one of these little ones that 
believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone should be 
hanged about his neck and that he should be drowned in the depth 
of the sea.” 

III. And more may still be said. A more personal reason may 
be advanced to make men dread to abuse their God-given faculty 
of speech, a sort of a retort to their licentiousness that may touch 
home sharply, disturb their brazen coolness and perhaps bring the 
blush of shame to their cheek, an argument whose logic in its sim- 
plicity and truth is unanswerable. It is but a word, but a word 
inspired by the Holy Ghost Who says: “out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” Then, by his language, judge you the 
man ; by his lips, judge you his heart; by his words, judge you his 
likes, his thoughts, his desires and inclinations. 

If it were given us to hear for a moment the noises that issue 
from the bottomless pit where the fiends and damned souls groan 
under the burden of God’s eternal wrath, what sound should we 
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expect to hear predominate in that pandemonium of rage and de- 
spair? It is the office of the damned to curse and execrate; to 
blaspheme is their moral condition; their lot and destiny is to revile 
God and all things holy. And if it is true, as it is true, that the 
mouth speaks out of the fulness of the heart, to what shall we 
compare the heart of him who habitually speaks as the demons 
speak? Is it not a very inferno of diabolism, the heart of that 
man who vomits forth imprecations and whole streams of sulphuric 
blasphemy that wells up within him? What reverence can find 
lodgement in such a heart? And whence come those death-laden 
and malodorous fumes of corruption that so often defile the sweet 
atmosphere of innocence and virtue and blast their victims, but 
from the depth of hearts that are corrupt and morally putrescent, 
hearts that are likened by the Savior to the familiar whitened sep- 
ulchre filled with dead men’s bones and all manner of filthiness? 
The charnel-house cannot give forth sweet odors; neither is it un- 
natural that from a bad heart there should issue that which offends 
and befouls all that comes within the range of its pestilential in- 
fluence. And indeed it may be said that these two great evils, in- 
decency of speech and irreverence, react one upon the other, are 
generally in company and rarely go abroad single. For unclean 
speech is irreverence, irreverence to God Who is a pure Spirit, the 
source of all purity; to the soul of man, made to His image and like- 
ness; to the body of man, the temple of the Holy Ghost. On the 
other hand, an irreverent tongue can hardly be clean, can scarcely 
be expected to respect holy things, when it refuses to respect the 
Holy of Holies. 

Conclusion.—The time may come for us when we shall have but 
little left to us but that noble faculty of speech wherewith to call 
upon Him before whom the angels stand in awe, to call upon Him 
perhaps in the agony of despair—sight gone, hearing gone, strength 
gone, breath itself almost gone—and when mercy is to be obtained 
at any cost; when that Name pronounced piously and worthily 
by our lips will mean nothing short of eternal salvation; when a 
cry will be expected to turn in our favor the scales of Justice and 
Mercy held in the hands of a God whose memory is long and who 
forgets not the things written in the book of life. All may depend 
on the efficacy of that Name on our lips, and the efficacy of that 
Name on our lips may depend on the use, good or evil, we shall 
have made of it in life. So let us beware lest the word abused during 
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fife and made to serve profane and unholy purposes should fail us in 
that dread hour in retribution for our sins, have lost its virtue on our 
lips, have forfeited its power before God’s throne and have left us 
ynarmed, helpless and resourceless before Him. But if on the other 
hand our lips shall have been habituated to a reverent use of it, if 
we shall have had for it the same awe as had the olden Jews, then, 
well and good; we may confidently expect it to work wonders in our 
behalf, even to the miracle of saving a soul which otherwise would 
have been lost. If we shall have been holy in life in our speech, 
then at that moment our words will rise as rose the prayer of 
Daniel in the lion’s den, will ascend and storm the battlements of 
heaven, will force a hearing in the Court of the High Judge and 
will plead trumpet-tongued at the heart of God for mercy and 
pardon and grace. 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


REVERENCE FOR GOD’S HOLY NAME 


BY THE REV. E. F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


“Blessed be the name of God for ever and ever.”—Dan. ii, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—In the collect for to-day the Church prays that God will in- 
fuse into our breasts the love of His name: cf., the collect for the second 
Sunday after Pentecost. 

Every reason urges on us reverence for God’s holy Name: the majesty 
and power of God, His eternity, His immensity and infinite perfection. 
In different passages of the Psalms, David speaks of the Divine Name 
as everlasting, as terrible, as holy, as sweet, as alone exalted. 

The example of the great men and of saints: Sir Isaac Newton; St. 
Francis Assisi; Job in affliction hallowing the Name of God; Sidrach, 
Misach, and Abdenago in the furnace of fire. 

The example of our Lady in the Magnificat; of our Lord, “Father, 
glorify Thy Name”; the Our Father, “Hallowed be Thy Name”; ex- 
planation of St. Augustine and of St. Theresa. 

The Second Commandment, “Thou shalt not take the Name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” Irreverent use of God’s Name to be avoided in 
ourselves and checked in others; story of a driver and his fare. The 
invocation of God’s Name by oath, when legitimate; oaths in court. Blas- 
bhemy; the punishment of stoning decreed by God in the Old Testament. 

Prayer for grace ever to avoid irreverence, ever to glorify the Name 
of God as well by the homage of our tongues as by the Christian service 
of our lives. 


We may learn the virtues and graces most highly prized by our 
Holy Mother the Church by the petitions she makes to God in her 
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official prayers. In the collect of the Mass for the second Sunday 
after Pentecost, which falls within the Octave of Corpus Christi, she 
prays that God will grant to the faithful an undying fear and love 
of His holy Name; and she adds as the ground of her request that 
God never fails to govern those whom He has established in His 
solid love. So dear to the heart of the Church is the grace here 
asked that within a month, to-day on the sixth Sunday after Pente- 
cost, she reiterates the same prayer, and puts into the mouth of the 
priest the following petition: “O God of Hosts, to whom belongeth 
all that is best, infuse into our breasts the love of thy Name, and 
grant within us an increase of devotion, that thou mayest nourish 
what is good, and by the pursuit of piety preserve what thou hast 
nourished.” 

We need not be surprised at this zeal of the Church, for every 
motive urges on us great love and reverence for God’s holy Name. 
He is the great ruler of the universe, whose power stretches from 
end to end mightily. It is He who causes the flowers to blossom 
forth in beauty, and to shed their fragrance on the air. It is He 
who raises aloft the towering trees by the breath of His omni- 
potence. Does the tempest rage and the torrent roar? It is His 
work. Does the ocean rise in its fury, and dash its mountainous 
billows against the rocks? It is by His power that nature is moved. 
And if man peoples the earth and fills it with his handiwork, is not 
man himself the handicraft of God? God rules the world; He also 
made it. As the potter fashioneth his vessel, so did God form and 
fashion the earth. It was He who suspended the stars in the 
heavens, and lit up the infinitude of space with myriad fiery lights. 
Where there was nothing, the breath of His Word omnipotent 
created a universe. The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, 
for it is the creature of His will. His power knows no limit. His 
immensity has no end. Man, circumscribed within the narrow 
limits of his being, staggers at the thought of the immensity of God, 
His presence everywhere, out beyond the furthest stars, in the ful- 
ness of His being, in the plenitude of His power. He is great. So 
is His Name: “His Name is great in Israel” (Ps. 751). Omunipresent, 
without bounds to His being in space, neither has He limits in time. 
Before the world, God was. His being was from all eternity. 
When the world shall be no more God shall be yet. His being had 
no beginning and shall have no end; so, too, His Name. _ Isaias (Ixiti, 
16) sings: “O Lord, from everlasting is Thy Name,” and the Psalm- 
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ist cries, “Let His Name be blessed for evermore: His Name con- 
tinueth before the sun.” The strong man armed cannot be robbed, 
or insulted with impunity, and God is terrible in the wrath of His 
vengeance. His threat is not idle, and His chastisement cannot be 
balked of its prey. Terrible is the God of armies, and terrible is 
His Name. The Psalmist exclaims in fear, “Holy and terrible is 
His Name” (cx, 9), and again, “Let them give praise to Thy great 
Name, for it is terrible and holy” (xcviii, 3). If the Lord is ter- 
rible, He is also holy and just. His terrors are for those only who 
strive to thwart His will by disobedience to His commands. If in 
His holiness He is just, and in the execution of His justice terrible, 
by His same holiness He is the God of love and of mercy to those 
who seek after Him to find Him. In trials and tribulations He is 
the source of comfort, in sorrow the source of joy. Sweet to the 
afflicted and the sad, He is sweet too in the bliss of His reward. 
And if God, so too His Name. The royal prophet exhorts the 
servants of God, and bids them sing to His Name, “for it is sweet” 
(Ps. cxxxiv, 3). And in His attributes there is none like to God. He 
alone is eternal, He alone is omnipresent. He alone has in Himself 
the reason of His own existence. There is none like to Him in holi- 
ness, in justice, in mercy and sweetness. And as He is exalted 
above all (for all but He are creatures), so, in the inspired words 
of David, ““His Name alone is exalted.” 

The Name of God is holy and “alone is exalted”; and it has been 
treated by the saints with that reverence and that affection which 
the creature rightly pays to the Name of his Creator. Among the 
last words of our Lord Himself was that appeal to His Father : “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” The favorite ejacu- 
lation of Francis Assisi, whose love of God won for him the title 
of the Seraphic Saint, was “My God and my all.” And it is recorded 
of him that he always uttered the Name of God with the greatest 
reverence. If he saw the Name of God on a torn scrap of paper, he 
would reverently pick it up and remove it to a place of safety that 
it might meet with no irreverence, that none might inadvertently 
tread upon the Name of the omnipresent God. Following in the 
footsteps of St. Francis and the saints, Sir Isaac Newton showed 
the greatest reverence for the Name of God, and bared his head or 
bowed when His Name passed his lips or those of others. The four 
living creatures which St. John saw in the spirit before the throne 
of God rested not day and night in their hallowing, saying: “Holy, 
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holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, who was, and who is, and who is 
to come” (Apoc. iv, 8). So, too, the voice of the Church never 
ceases round the world hallowing the Name of God: “Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of Hosts, the heavens and the earth are full of Thy 
glory.” The saints of God at all times and places have hallowed 
and blessed His Name. His Name is blessed in prosperity, for all 
good things are His. His Name is blessed in adversity and want, 
for He is Master of His own, and He may give and He may take 
away. Job was rich and prosperous, and the good things of the 
world were his. But the hand of the Lord struck him, and he was 
reduced to most abject misery and abandonment. His oxen and 
his asses were driven away by the Sabeans, and they that tended 
them were slain. The fire of God descended from heaven and slew 
his sheep and the shepherds. The Chaldeans fell upon his camels 
and took them, slaying his servants. His sons and daughters were 
eating and drinking wine in the house of their eldest brother, when 
a violent wind came on a sudden from the side of the desert, and 
shook the four corners of the house, and it fell upon his children 
and they died. And when Job heard of all these sorrows one after 
the other, he arose “and rent his garments, and having shaven his 
head, fell down upon the ground and worshipped and said: “Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither, 
the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. As it hath pleased 
the Lord, so it is done. Blessed be the Name of the Lord.” Or we 
may turn and contemplate the hallowing of God’s name by Sidrach, 
Misach and Abdenago in the furnace of fire into which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had cast them after he had heated it seven times more 
than it had been accustomed to be heated, for that they would not 
bow down and adore the golden statue that he had set up. Then 
Sidrach, Misach, and Abdenago “as with one mouth praised, and 
glorified, and blessed God in the furnace, saying: “Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord the God of our fathers, and worthy to be praised and glori- 
fied, and exalted above all for ever; and blessed is the holy Name 
of Thy glory, and worthy to be praised and exalted above all in all 
ages.” 

Above the example even of the saints of the New and the Old 
Law is that of Mary, Mother of God. In her inspired canticle of 
praise she hallows the Name of God: “He that is mighty hath done 
great things to me, and holy is His Name.” And the same zeal for 
His Father’s Name characterized our Lord. Shortly after His 
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triumphal entry into Jerusalem our Lord foretold His coming death, 
and prayed to God the Father: “Father, glorify Thy Name.” And 
a voice came from heaven: “I have both glorified it and will glorify 
it again” (John xii, 28). In the prayer uttered by our Lord when 
He taught His disciples how to pray, there are seven petitions. The 
first three refer to God and His honor, the last four to the needs of 
man, and the first of all is a prayer that the Name of God be sancti- 
fied, “Hallowed be Thy Name.” Of course our Lord does not teach 
us to pray that the Name of God may be made holy as though it 
were not holy in itself already ; but He wishes us to pray that it may 
be kept holy and regarded as holy by men. So that the first peti- 
tion of the Our Father indirectly contains the second, “Thy king- 
dom come.” For when the Name of God is hallowed by all men 
the kingdom of God on earth will have come. As St. Augustine 
(De Sermone Domini in monte, Lib. II.) explains, the meaning of 
this first petition is that men may come to know God, and to realize 
that there is nothing more holy they should fear more to offend. 
He goes on to say that when the Psalmist exclaims (Ixxi), “In Judea 
God is known: His Name is great in Israel,” the meaning is not that 
in some places God is great, and in others is less great, but that His 
Name is great where it is named with recognition of the greatness 
of His Majesty; and that His Name is said to be holy where it is 
uttered with reverence and fear of offending. We therefore pray 
that the gospel may become everywhere known throughout the na- 
tions that the Name of God may be glorified through the min- 
istration of His Son. To pray that the Name of God may be 
hallowed is to pray that He may be known and reverenced and 
served by men. In meditating on this petition, says St. Theresa, 
“you should ask for all men light and love, so that they may know 
Him and thank Him for so many benefits, and you should beg that 
all may become so virtuous and holy, that the image of God their 
Father may shine forth in them, and that in all things His paternal 
Name may be glorified and sanctified, as the Name of a Father who 
has such children that they resemble Him who created them.” 

As the first petitions of the Our Father have reference to the 
honor and service of God, so the first commandments lay on us pre- 
cepts relating to His service. The first commands us to adore the 
one true God, and Him alone, the second to treat His Name with 
reverence. Yet how often one hears the Name of God fall lightly 
and without any real occasion from the mouths even of good per- 
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sons. This use of God’s Name as a forcible interjection is irreverent 
and wrong. It does not amount to a mortal sin, but as a thoughtless 
and disrespectful use of the Name of the Creator it is in itself sinful, 
though no doubt the habit may be innocently contracted through 
unreflecting imitation. This irreverent use of God’s Name is in the 
case of most of us the chief danger of sinning against the second 
commandment. But how can we allow this freedom in ourselves, 
since we would never tolerate in others any freedom with the names 
of those we hold dear. And not only should we carefully avoid this 
fault ourselves, but we should check it in others, as far as circum- 
stances allow and our position renders possible. There is a story 
of the driver of a hired vehicle breaking out into violent language, 
and making free use of the Name of God when he had some diffi- 
culty with his horses. The gentleman whom he was driving sud- 
denly called out in indignation: “How dare you speak of my Father 
in that insulting way?” The driver looked at him in amazement, 
and was only made to understand, when he was asked if Almighty 
God was not the common Father of us all. A little ingenuity and 
tact will often suggest some means of discouraging and discounten- 
ancing the irreverent use of the Divine Name. 

Of course, where grave reason demands, the Name of God may 
be formally invoked; but this can only be when our honor, or our 
neighbor’s, the public good, or some other serious interest renders 
this course advisable. To take an oath is a grave responsibility, and 
may be the occasion of grave sin either because there is no real 
need, or because God is invoked to bear witness to a falsehood. The 
oath demanded in a court of law is a solemn invocation of the Name 
of God, by which He is called to witness to the truth of the deposi- 
tion made or the evidence given; and the oath puts the witness 
under a grave obligation to tell the truth. This it is important to 
remember, as self-interest sometimes presents very strong tempta- 
tion to tell an untruth, and obviously the interests involved are some- 
times overwhelming. 

The other great sin against God’s holy Name is the sin of blas- 
phemy, and of this we have already spoken; for to make a jest of 
the Name of God, to treat it with gross irreverence is to blaspheme. 
Remember the punishment decreed by God Himself in the Old Law. 
“And behold,” says Moses, “there went out the son of a woman of 
Israel, and fell at words in the camp with a man of Israel. And 
when he had blasphemed the Name, and had cursed it, he was 
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brought to Moses. And they put him in prison till they might know 
what the Lord would command. And the Lord spoke to Moses say- 
ing, “Bring forth the blasphemer without the camp, and let them 
that heard him put their hands upon his head, and let all the people 
stone him. And thou shalt speak to the children of Israel, ‘He 
that blasphemeth the Name of the Lord, dying let him die; all the 
multitude shall stone him, whether he be a native or a stranger.’ ” 
And Moses spoke to the children of Israel, and they brought forth 
him that had blasphemed without the camp, and they stoned him. 
And the children of Israel did as the Lord had commanded Moses” 
(Levit. xxiv, 10-13). This terrible punishment decreed by God 
Himself teaches us the horror of the sin of blasphemy, and the light 
in which we should ourselves regard it. So unnatural a sin is it that 
one might have supposed that no creature could blaspheme the 
Name of God whose love created all, and preserves all in existence. 

Let us pray for ourselves and for others, who all enjoy the 
privilege of calling God by the name of Father, that we may so 
grow in the love of God as ever to give honor and glory to His 
Name and never to offend Him by any irreverence. Let us rather 
make it our endeavor in imitation of the saints and of our Lady, 
and mindful of the prayer of our Lord, always to glorify the Name 
of God as well by the homage of our tongues as by the Christian 
service of our lives. 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


OUR HERITAGE—THE TRUE FAITH 


BY THE REV. STEPHEN MURPHY, O.M.I. 


“Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit.”—Matt. vii, 17. 


SYNOPSIS —The Gospel points out a sure test of a religious teaching sanc- 
tioned by God. 

Good results belong to right teachers; evil results, to false ones. 

For Catholics the Apostles and martyrs in the first centuries by sealing 
their testimony with their blood, proved that God was with them. The 
broof they afforded to their generation overturned the old Roman pagan- 
ism. 

In after ages the extension of Christianity to the savage tribes that 
covered Europe with wars and rapine, plainly showed that the Christian 
missionaries who effected this extension, were the true successors of the 
Apostles and martyrs. 
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In our own day a simple review of all that the Catholic Church ac- 
complishes in charity, in the repression of selfishness, in the spread of 
Christianity, will point out where the divine approval rests among exist. 
ing men. 


The opponents of Catholic practices and tenets, cannot point to any 
such record. On the contrary lack of charity, strife, reversion to infr~ 
delity, seem to be the heritage of their adherents. 


When we view the testimony of the martyrs, our religious convictions 
should be strengthened. We should imitate the fervent faith of the 
missionaries who converted our forefathers. When we see a small 
minority of Catholics about us accomplishing a great deal, we should be 
heartily ashamed of the little we accomplish. Can we not at least avoid 
scandalizing non-Catholics by our disgraceful lives? 


There is a simple but infallible test, distinguishing true from 
false teachers, that our Saviour describes in this day’s gospel. The 
test is equally available to all, to learned and unlearned. It is in- 
fallible in its proof because Divine Providence visibly intervenes, 
before the eyes of earnest believers, for the triumph of what is 
good and true and the confusion of falsehood and wickedness. 

“Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit and the evil tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit” (Matt. vii, 17). Just as we materially 
attribute figs and grapes to useful plants, while ascribing thorns and 
thistles to harmful species, so Christ cautions us to associate what 
is excellent and admirable in religion to a heavenly source. Teach- 
ers who, as a body, have produced good results in souls He requires 
us to consider as legitimately commissioned by Himself. But He 
will have us regard results that are baneful and disastrous as pro- 
ceeding from quite a different origin. 

Let us apply this test to religious guides in whom, as Catholics, 
we are most nearly interested. I refer to the body of teachers 
who have been subjected to one authority from the days of St. 
Peter till the pontificate of Benedict XV. How have our Catholic 
rulers and pastors, whether apostles, bishops, priests, or mission- 
aries, shown in their labors the seal and sanction of God? 

In early persecution days the martyrs suffered and died. Among 
them were many of the personal disciples of our Saviour. Can there 
be any question of the validity of their mission? We have an un- 
deniable proof that God was with them. Else why should they have 
cheerfully severed the dearest ties of earth to secure for them- 
selves a heavenly crown? Both teachers and taught, more by ex- 
ample than by oral profession, made evident that the followers of 
the crucified Lord confided in a destiny whose glory could make 
them triumph over pain and ignominy and death. The testimony 
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they bore of a religion divinely founded and sustained must have 
been clear and overwhelming, since the proudest of the proud 
Romans abandoned their country’s gods and the sinful enjoyments 
of pagan morality to embrace the strict rule of Christian practice. 

In days when the civilization of the Roman Empire was crumbling 
before invading hordes of barbarians, the successors of the apostles 
and martyrs gave proofs that heaven entrusted to them the teaching 
of mankind. Their labors were carried on in social conditions 
wherein war, pillage and devastation were common occurrences. 
They encountered the cruelties of savage tribes even as their pre- 
decessors had encountered the pitiless rigor of the Roman magis- 
trates. They braved the dangers of the trackless wilderness to 
make the dim forests ring for the first time with hymns in praise 
of the One True God. They raised their monasteries and schools 
where, before they came, were found only swamps and thickets. 
They planted the Cross on the sunny hillsides of the south as well as 
on the bleak northern islands and sea coasts. The modern tourist 
is lost in admiration when to-day he meets with the ruins of count- 
less religious edifices erected by the new civilization that arose. 
Especially striking are the monuments of Gothic architecture that 
have withstood unharmed the wastage of centuries. For all time 
they shall remain as evidences of true Christianity implanted by 
apostolic men amongst nations that formerly were without hope or 
God in the world. 

If now we come to more modern times, we shall find the accred- 
ited representatives of Christ still engaged in fruitful endeavors for 
the glory of God. About us we behold the work of salvation carried 
on, confronted with great opposition it is true, but achieving no less 
success than in times long past. We cannot expect to find good 
results among the self-satisfied class or among people puffed up 
with the pride of wealth and false learning, but rather among per- 
sons that, with singleness of heart and mind, are anxious to give 
themselves to God. 

Go to the bedside of the dying man. Face to face with eternity, 
you find him rejoicing that he gave heed to the teaching of his 
pastor. He is content to expire fortified with the last religious 
rites received from priestly hands. Witness the fruits of true 
teaching in Catholic institutions of mercy that nourish so tenderly 
the aged, the infirm and abandoned children. Speak to the daugh- 
ters of our race who, by religious vows, have pledged themselves to — 
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follow noble ideals of charity and devotion. Address yourself to 
the Catholic priesthood that you may see what fruit of self-denial 
and self-repression they discover in the service of their fellowmen. 
Appeal to our missionaries, who, to-day more numerous than ever, 
expose themselves to hunger and cold and privations of every kind, 
that they may bring new nations to partake of blessings dispensed 
in the fold of Christ. If, as our Saviour tells us, every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit, then without a doubt the religion that 
displays such abundance of good works is the religion that is sus- 
tained and propagated by teachers divinely commissioned and sanc- 
tioned. 

But what of false prophets, the thistles and thorns that effect 
nothing good or useful by their existence? Arius taught a danger- 
ous doctrine denying the divinity of Christ. Wycliffe professed 
strange ideas when he attacked established authority and existing 
Catholic practices. Luther, declaring good works to be worthless, 
advocated faith alone as essential to salvation. But why mention 
others? Every age has had its innovators who present themselves 
in sheep’s clothing but inwardly are ravening wolves. They make 
a tolerable showing amongst prejudiced people either by a pretence 
of virtue, by anxiety for the public welfare, or by championing ex- 
aggerated personal liberty. But beneath the smooth language and 
plausible exterior their true nature in the course of time becomes 
apparent. As an evil tree produces evil fruit, thus hatred and strife, 
war and persecution, have been the outcome of doctrines advocated 
by unauthorized religious teachers. Their followers, deprived of 
any standard of doctrine guaranteed by God, have been cast about 
by shifting opinions on distressing waves of doubt. How else can be 
explained the multitude of views that private judgment has gen- 
erated amongst non-Catholics? Is it not their ministers, bereft of a 
living guide in spiritual matters, that are letting them drift slowly 
but surely toward infidelity and atheism? 

As for us Catholics let us be convinced that the faith preserved 
amongst us by our religious teachers and pastors is a precious her- 
itage. The apostles who received this faith from Christ, the mar- 
tyrs who suffered in such numbers, surely possessed the confidence 
that the testimony of their blood was not in vain. We are not 
called upon to make so great a sacrifice as they for our convictions, 
but we should keep ourselves ever ready to endure less trials with 
equal cheerfulness in order to prove that our faith is a living faith, 
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to make manifest in our actions that what we believe is Divine 
Truth revealed for men’s salvation. 

The easy manners of the present day, the material comforts, the 
lure of society, the indulgence in sensual pleasures, have a tendency 
to blunt religious fervor and to make us weak and indifferent Cath- 
olics. We complain too quickly of the little hardships we have to 
sustain in the practice of our religion. Entertaining such a spirit, 
are we worthy to be ranked side by side with the undaunted mis- 
sionaries who, at the commencement of the Middle Ages, converted 
our pagan forefathers and persevered in their undertaking in spite 
of loneliness, hardship, and ingratitude? 

Let us grieve that, in our times, worldliness and religious apathy 
have so greatly affected our Catholic people; that so few are found 
willing to sacrifice themselves for the conversion of the heathen in 
foreign lands, or even at home to devote themselves to lives of 
self-denial, charity, and piety within the precincts of church, con- 
vent, or monastery. We may profitably listen to our Saviour’s warn- 
ing: “Not every one that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven; but he that doth the will of My Father 
who is in Heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven” 
(Matth. vii, 21). Believe me, unless we prove ourselves worthy 
of the divine blessings, the heritage bestowed on us by Christ, will 
be taken away from us to be given to others who will show forth 
the fruits thereof. 

It is well for us if we can humble ourselves, if we can recognize 
our unworthiness even while we thank Heaven for the graces 
poured out upon us in a Church that is perpetuated by infallible 
factors and rulers. We should be especially grateful that our minds 
have not been led astray by false teachers into paths leading to 
unbridled license unchristian hatred, and hopeless atheism. Our 
gratitude should extend at least this far: never to allow our con- 
duct to disgrace the Christian name. We shall have accomplished 
at least something for the glory of our religion, if we only avoid 
becoming a scandal and a stumbling block to those of our brethren 
who belong not to the true faith. 














COLLECTANEA 


FUNERAL SERMON 


PREACHED AT THE EXSEQUIES FOR THE LATE REV. J. LEAHEY, OF 
PETALUMA, CAL., BY THE REV. P. J. KEANE, OF OAKLAND, CAL, 


“The souls of the just are in the hands of God and the torment of death 
shall not touch them.”—Wisdom iii, 1. 

It is with the deepest feelings of sorrow and regret that we as- 
semble this morning to pay our last tribute of respect to the beloved 
man whose remains lie before us. 

The ways of God, my brethren, are impenetrable and the effects 
of His divine will are often startling to the children of men. Yet 
there is a law of our being which we can not escape, there is a 
decree before which we who live by faith must bow down, and in 
the silence of our souls accept it in the spirit of patience and resig- 
nation; for it is not in man’s power to stay the spirit. 

“We all die and like waters that return no more we fall down into 
the earth.” 

Yet the death of a good priest is different from that of other 
men; for no higher function can man fulfill, nor greater honor can 
man attain than that of ambassador of Jesus Christ. 

The world has its places of honor and power, but like the world 
itself they pass away. The priesthood of Jesus Christ remains 
forever. 

“Thou art a priest forever, according to the order of Melchise- 
dech.” 

To enlighten the minds of men with the word of truth itself, to 
loose the bonds that bind men to the powers of worldliness and 
passion, to break the Bread of Life, to uplift to ennoble to purify; 
in a word to make men like to Him whose image they bear is 
the work of those who leave all things to bear the Cross and to 
follow the Crucified. And so when life’s battle is over and all is said 
and done, no greater encomium can be passed on any priest than 
that he bore worthily through life this dignity and responsibility of 
his priesthood and went down to his grave still cherishing its highest 
ideals. 


The dear friend whom we mourn to-day was above all things a 
priest of God. “Learn of Me,” says the Master, “because I am 
meek and humble of heart.” 
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On the deep foundation of these Christian virtues Father Leahey 
built up a priestly character that was the admiration of all who came 
in contact with him. Blameless as a steward of the Lord, not self- 
willed, not angry, a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, 
just, holy, temperate he fulfilled in his life the admirable virtues 
which St. Paul laid down for every faithful minister of God. We 
may wonder at his unfailing tact, and the prudence of his zeal. 
We may admire the goodness of his heart, the gentleness of his 
ways, his delicate attention to others, his generous forgetfulness of 
himself, his calm in suffering, his resignation to the ultimate decree 
of God, but the secret of those beautiful characteristics which at- 
tracted our love and confidence was the high ideal which he had 
of his priesthood from the day he dedicated his young life to the 
service of God. It is now more than twenty-seven years since 
Father Leahey left his alma mater and the happy home of his 
parents to take up the work of the Master in this beautiful portion 
of His vineyard. That work is by no means easy. A priest, like 
St. Paul, “must be all things to all men.” He must take men as he 
finds them and day by day quicken them with the saving doctrine of 
Christ, always unmindful of himself. He must be prepared for 
journeys and labors and fastings and contradictions, having only at 
heart the interests of God. Understanding these things well, Father 
Leahey entered into his work with that quiet and unostentatious 
persistency which was his to the end. Here in Petaluma he prac- 
tically began his labors with God’s message on his lips and God’s 
spirit in his heart; and it is not for me to tell you the splendid work 
he accomplished during the early years of his priesthood. 


The deep, rich tone of his voice as he expounded eloquently the 
Gospel truths still echoing in your hearts, his constant work in the 
confessional, his tenderness at the side of the dying, his active in- 
terest in the schools, all these things bound him to you with the bond 
of true affection. And when after twelve years his superiors ap- 
pointed him pastor of Sonoma there was universal regret at his 
departure. Were he swayed by natural motives he would have 
preferred to remain with the people whom he learned to respect and 
love. But the will of his superior was the law of his mind, and in 
the spirit of the true priest he took up his labors in that beautiful 
valley over the hills 


There, too, my bethren, work and still work, was his pro- 
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gram. A large debt on the church had to be paid off, a new 
church had to be built in an outlying district. But though the parish 
was small and the resources scanty he faced the work with his old- 
time quiet, persistent manner and, after a few years, the good and 
generous people of Sonoma, realizing his sincerity and self-sacrifice, 
rallied to his support, cleared away the debts and enabled him to 
turn his attention to the spiritual needs of his flock. There, too, 
he grew into the hearts and affections of his people; for wherever 
he went he spread the sweet odor of Godliness and bore with him 
the virtues, the good example of Christ his Master. Realizing his 
merits and the good work he had accomplished, the late Arch- 
bishop of happy memory requested him, much against his own 
tendencies, to take charge of the large and important parish of 
Stockton during the illness of its pastor. But Father Leahey’s 
physical powers, never robust, could not stand the climate, and at 
his own request he returned once more to the parish of his first 
love. 

And when he returned after a decade of years, we have been 
witnesses of the joy and happiness that filled the hearts, not only 
of the members of the household of faith, but of the non-Catholics 
who knew him as a gentleman of the highest ideals and broad 
charity. _Once more he threw himself into the work of the Master, 
still with the Master’s gentleness of manner, sweetness of temper- 
ament, patience and unflagging zeal. Every interest that made for 
the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God occupied his care and atten- 
tion. He gave new vigor and life to the different associations of 
men and women, while the little ones of the flock were rot forgot- 
ten. With the able assistance of the good Sisters he has built up a 
Catholic school second to none in this great archdiocese. Few 
parishes have more children enrolled in their schools in proportion; 
and this is due in great measure to the zeal and constant efforts of 
Father Leahey in the cause of Catholic education. The proudest 
day of the year was that of the closing exercises when the fruit of 
his work and that of the good Sisters was exemplified to the world. 
Nor did he forget the material upbuilding of the parish, although 
this side of his responsibilities was ever secondary in his thoughts. 
The old residence which had served its purpose for thirty-five years 
was no longer in harmony with the growth and importance of life 
parish. He had at heart the health and comfort of those who had 
to share his labors, and so he set about erecting a suitable residence 
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for the clergy. And it will be to the overlasting credit of the people 
of this town and the best evidence of their respect and love for 
Father Leahey that they built such a comfortable and striking resi- 
dence in one year without a cent of debt. Had he lived the allotted 
span of life I believe his remains would get a last benediction in a 
structure of steel and stone most worthy of God and his generous 
and faithful people. 

But alas, “all flesh is as grass and all the glory thereof as the 
flower of the grass. The grass is withered and the flower thereof 
is fallen away.” His strength was not commensurate with his 
zeal. A year ago he was suddenly stopped in his course, and was 
forced to cease from his labors. All hope had not disappeared, but 
his friends knew too well the dread possibilities of the future. It 
came, as might be expected, suddenly and without warnnig, and on 
Friday night one of the truest, gentlest and most modest of men 
went back to the Master. 

Irreparable loss to his own dear sister and brothers who looked 
with just pride upon him because he stood fast to the Faith of his 
calling, giving honor to his name and glory to his God. 

Irreparable loss to those about him to whom he was more of a 
friend than a master. 

Irreparable loss to the archdiocese where he labored so faithfully 
and successfully for more than a quarter of a century. 

Irreparable loss to this town which he loved so well and in the 
progress of which he rejoiced so often. 

Irreparable loss to the members of his own Church, who were 
the chief beneficiaries of his eloquence, his zeal, his moderation, 
his prudence and his counsel, while to his own dear friends in the 
priesthood his taking away leaves a void that can never be filled. 
Verily it is for ourselves that we should mourn rather than for him 
whom we have lost, “for the souls of the just are in the hands of the 
Lord.” 

When we think of the long years of faithful service, of his deep 
and simple faith, of the sincere love he had for the Church of 
Jesus Christ, of the fervor with which he offered up the holy and 
tremendous Mystery of the Altar, of his patient devotion to the con- 
fessional, where the stumbling-blocks were taken out of sight of 
the Lord, and the cisterns of divine grace opened to the weary and 
thirsty souls; when we think of the simple piety, the gentle man- 
ners, the tender sympathy, the fervent charity, we cannot but hope 
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that the infinite mercy of the Lord will open to him a new and a 
better life. 

“God,” says St. Paul, “is not unjust that He should forget your 
work and the love you have shown to Him, you who have minis- 
tered to the saints.” Nevertheless we are told that nothing defiled 
can enter the kingdom of Heaven. And who can say after the long 
hard battle of life that he is so perfect as to need no purifying with 
fire. Our human weakness clings to us at all times, even in the 
discharge of the most sacred functions. Therefore forget not in 
death him who labored so faithfully for you and your children 
during life. And now, my brethren, you will see him no more in 
his accustomed place, no more will you hear the rich tones of that 
voice which so often stirred up the faith within you. His kindly 
manner, his prudent counsel, his tender sympathies will remain only 
a memory. His work is over. His body will go back to its parent 
dust. There it will remain till the sound of the angel’s trumpet 
compels the graves to give up their dead. Let us hope and pray 
that on that dread day our dear friend and all of us will arise like 
Christ, clothed in the bright robes of immortality. Amen. 














CONFERENCES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


VIII. THE DUTY OF KNOWING ONE’S FAITH 


The reflections forced upon us by our last talk will, I fear, be 
found to be far from encouraging. As long as controversial 
scientists are bent on denying God, despising his Church, and 
treating the faith of simple Catholics with pitiless contempt, there 
seems little prospect of peace between us. And it looks as if this 
must ever be so. Christ has practically warned us of it already. 
“Know you,” He says, “if the world hate you it hath hated me 
before you.” But can we do nothing? Are we to look on hope- 
lessly “while the light shines in the darkness and the darkness does 
not comprehend it?” Are we to feel no concern that men do not 
come to the light? Nay, that they love the darkness rather than 
the light, because their ways are evil? Surely we have not so 
understood the Gospel. Christ Himself has told us that though 
the world hated God, “yet God so loved the world as to give up His 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish 
but may have life everlasting” (John iii). And, if we are true 
children of our Heavenly Father, ought we not to be armed with 
the same thought? Ought we not to desire that even those who 
hate us without cause may at last be brought to believe in Him— 
and may not perish but may have life everlasting? Well now, 
what can we do? I have asked of you nothing beyond your Faith 
and ordinary intelligence, so I cannot propose that you should 
aggressively engage in controversy or scientific discussion, but one 
thing surely I can reasonably expect of you, that you should know 
your Faith, and be always ready to satisfy everyone that asketh you 
a reason for the hope that is in you (I Pet. iii, 15). With that 
equipment, slender as it may appear, and a love for God and your 
neighbor, I think you might do immense spiritual good. 

I am not asking much, you will surely allow, with Peter’s words 
before me I could not ask less—could I? But to ask more would, 
I think, be burdening you uselessly. Scientific matters have so 
many issues that, unless you could qualify as an expert, arguments 
about them would soon land you in a labyrinth from which there 
would be no escape but surrender. And to fix a point for religious 
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discussion with one who has given up God in favor of following 
“ideals,” is veritably chasing the “Will 0’ the wisp.” For “Change” 
is really the unknown god that Evolution has taught the people how 
to worship. The ethical poet—the brilliant journals or the popular 
preacher, by the wonderful instinct that is given him, catches the 
trend of the people’s fancy. He voices its inarticulate yearning; 
he gives it a religious name; he points out the goal of its aspiration; 
he teaches the way of its attainment, and forthwith another “Ism” 
is on the market; and a new “fancy religion” is dancing out its day 
of short-lived triumph. Supposing, for the sake of saving a friend 
from committing himself to this new folly, you were to set yourself 
seriously to understanding, with a view to refuting, its leading prin- 
ciples, what would probably be the result of your labor? Why, 
long before you had accomplished your charitable task, some new 
fad would have caught on; and a new ideal would hold the field. 
“Quite so,” your friend would beamingly reply to your well- 
worked out refutation, “I entirely agree with you—-I gave up that 
idea nearly a fortnight ago—I have a brand new one now.” 

“Here comes in,” says Chesterton, “the whole collapse and huge 
blunder of our age. We have mixed up two different things: two 
opposite things. Progress should mean we are always changing 
the world to suit the vision. Progress does mean (just now) that 
we are always changing the vision. Progress should mean that we 
are always walking towards the new Jerusalem. It does mean that 
the New Jerusalem is always walking away from us. We are not 
altering the real to suit the ideal. We are altering the ideal; it is 
easier.” 

Silly examples are always simpler. Let us suppose a man wanted 
a particular kind of world, say a blue world. He would have no 
cause to complain of the slightness or swiftness of his task. He 
might toil for a long time at the transformation, he could work 
away in every sense until all was blue. He could have heroic ad- 
ventures, as putting the last touches to a blue tiger. He could have 
fairy dreams: the dawn of a blue moon. But if he worked hard that 
high-minded reformer would certainly, from his own point of view, 
leave the world better, and bluer, than he found it. If he altered a 
blade of grass to his favorite color every day he would get on 
slowly. But if he altered his favorite color every day he would 
not get on at all. If after reading a fresh philosopher he started 
to paint everything red, or yellow, his work would be thrown away: 
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there would be nothing to show except a few blue tigers walking 
about, specimens of his early bad manner. This is exactly the 
position of the average modern thinker. It will be said that this 
is avowedly a preposterous example, but it is literally the fact of 
recent history. 

No, I do not ask you to know every latest fad, but to know 
your own Faith. Let evolutionists have their protoplasmic globules 
in science—and their ever varying fads in religion—but do you see 
to it will that you understand the Faith God has given you? 

“When I was a child,” says St. Paul, “I spoke as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child. But when I became a man, 
I put away the things of a child” (I Cor. xiii, 11). He wishes us 
to see that his knowledge of religious things increased with his gen- 
eral knowledge. That it grew up, so to speak, with himself, and 
expressed itself in terms of grown up understanding. Can we say 
that of ourselves? In some things, of course, it is well to preserve 
the heart of a child to the end. But not the understanding. The 
same Apostle clearly tells us, “Brethren, do not become children in 
sense, but in malice be children, but in sense be perfect” (I. Cor. 
xiv, 20). But how stands it with many of us? We get by heart, 
as children, the words of the catechism. They are for us the best 
explanation of our Faith. But we don’t understand them. The 
little girl who, under pressure, is induced to give up her belief in 
the inflammability of the Pope in favor of his infallibility, can give 
you no better explanation of the change than a general “nastiness” 
of teachers, who are, by their very nature, of course, never satisfied 
with anything you tell them. There is, for her, no intrinsic need 
for the change. “It’s all the same,” she would say, if she had 
patience to speak about the matter. And for her, poor little thing, 
it would be all the same, neither word conveying the slightest intel- 
ligence to her mind. But she will grow up, please God, and by the 
time she has completed her course in catechism she will know the 
difference. The awkward word remains the same, but she has 
changed. She can fix its meaning now, and her belief is assured. 
Had she not changed, it would ever have been a toss up with her 
whether the Pope was inflammable or infallible. Now she knows. 
By education, by development, that is by a change in herself, the 
original word has at last come to have for her its original meaning, 
and will remain at that forever. 

Let me put it this way. Every new idea the mind gets hold of 
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enlarges the mind, as food strengthens the body. And all the old 
ideas in active operation and circulation in the mind receive some 
new note or coloring from its coming. From something then she 
heard about lamp-oil or suffragettes she got a new light, so to speak, 
on inflammability. And when next the Pope came before her men- 
tal vision she saw she could no longer apply the term to him. She 
gave perhaps a more careful look at her catechism and the mystery 
disappears. Finally and forever, then, out of her own good will 
she makes the Pope infallible. 

But, alas, how many such words there may be in the catechism 
that never do get explained, words difficult to spell but zealously 
learned by heart. As long as the catechism is kept going there is a 
chance of the world coming to its own. The mind is growing up. 
New ideas are pouring into it from all sides and the old ideas are 
corrected and rightly informed. But, supposing the old ideas never 
come into contact with the new ones, supposing they are not kept 
in calculation. What then? How many boys, after concluding in 
a special Confirmation class close their catechisms and religious in- 
structions at the end of it finally and forever? The confused, ill- 
assorted, incoherent notions they have of their Faith, like so many 
Peter Pans, boys that never grow up—hide themselves away in some 
corner of the mind and avoid all intercourse with other ideas. 
They are ideas that are no longer in circulation: they do not grow 
up. They are the things of the child that remain childish. After 
some years, it may be, a religious dispute brings them back to the 
young man’s memory. The unfortunate Peter Pans are then 
hastily summoned from their hiding places, but they make so sorry 
a show, they appear so feeble, so frail, so uncertain, they look 
so absurd with their Confirmation clothes hanging in tatters about 
them, they blink so hideously in the strong unaccustomed light of 
open day, that the young man is ashamed to introduce them as par- 
ties in the dispute, and hurries them back to their cellars or holes 
again; and he tries to forget their existence. 

Well now, what is the remedy for this deplorable state of things, 
for deplorable it undoubtedly is? Why, surely, to keep up your 
knowledge of your religion! To be men in your understanding of 
it. To see that these children of your brain grow up; that terms, if 
not distinctly understood, and the crude ideas you had when study- 
inging your catechism, are put away; and make up your mind not to 
be satisfied until you can give in your own grown-up words, and not 
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from your own unfaltering conviction—a reason to everyone that 
asks you for the “hope that is in you.” The ablest and most at- 
tractive writers of the day, in books that are most interesting and 
quite easily accessible, are doing all they can to make the task easy 
and pleasant for you. Would that our young men were as eager 
to know the truth about their Church, even from a human point of 
view by far the greatest and mightiest institution the world has 
ever seen, as others are to learn the atheism, the false emotionalism, 
or false intellectualism of the popular religions of the day. But, 
alas, here as elsewhere the children of the world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light. 

Let me, then, most seriously urge this duty on you of studying 
your religion. I know, of course, the first and greatest thing is to 
have the Faith and to practise it. But the second duty, of being 
able to explain it, does not interfere but rather helps you in the 
intelligent apprehension and fulfilment of the first. 

I say it is incumbent on you. I say, as an act of Charity to your 
neighbor, to youreslf, and to your Church. For your neighbor it 
can become a most helpful act of spiritual mercy. Objections to 
our religion are made very often in ignorance. The point urged, as 
Newman has told us, is either not proved or not really contradictory, 
or not contradictory to anything revealed. Now we may not be able 
to enter so far into our opponent’s philosophy or religion as to show 
that he has failed to prove his point. I said, I cannot ask you to 
keep pace with all the vagaries of false science or false religion. 
But you ought at least to know when there arises a flat contra- 
diction, and to be able distinctly to say whether it is a popular 
“Catholic tradition” or “legend” or “positive dogma” of Faith, that 
is involved. To know your own side is often quite sufficient. It is 
all I at any rate urge upon you here. Your opponent may be in 
error quite honestly. He may have tried to find God in Nature, 
and so far has not succeeded in doing so. It may be God’s will 
he should come to the knowledge of the truth directly through the 
Church, and this he has at present no inclination to do. What then? 
Is there no hope for him? Who knows, I say, but that God wishes 
you to be the saviour of your friend? Were you ready to give a 
clear and simple reason of the hope that is in you, you might open 
his mind to see a great light, a new train of thoughts which by 
God’s providence might lead at length to a full knowledge of the 
Truth. The very thought that such a happy issue is possible, and 
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apparently alone possible through you, should surely be an urgent 
motive with you to the study of your Faith. 

And, secondly, for your own sake. Besides the advantage of the 
study, and there is nothing really more interesting, there is also the 
responsibility to be considered. We have received the gift of Faith 
not for ourselves alone, but for all the people. We cannot shirk 
our apostolate. A false fear of engaging in controversy, lest we 
lose our tempers and so fail in charity or even lest we endanger our 
faith, will be no excuse for not being ready to give an answer when 
challenged to do so. Our faith is the talent which our Master has 
given us to trade with, till He come. And when we have had our 
‘opportunity, and have failed to profit by it, excuses, however plaus- 
ible, will avail us little. But he that received the one talent came 
and said, ‘Lord, I know that thou art a hard man—and being afraid 
I went and hid thy talent in the earth. Behold here thou hast that 
which is thine.” And his lord answering said to him, “Wicked 
and slothful servant, thou oughtest to have committed my money 
to the bankers and at my coming I should have received my own 
with usury” (Matt. xxv, 24). If we are to escape this reproach of 
our Divine Master, then, we are not to be content with merely pre- 
serving our Faith: we are to take the means of making it profitable 
to the souls of others; that we may return the talent to our Master 
with usury. And, lastly, you should look upon it as a distinct duty 
you owe to your Church to make yourself well acquainted with her 
teaching. I wonder whether the angels weep, or smile only, when a 
Catholic young man, because he cannot see his way in an argument 
agrees at last with his adversary: that the Church has had her day, 
and is now effete and moribund. We have heard Macaulay, a 
candid foe, speak her praise, and I want to conclude this chat with 
the words of a true friend. He is not a Catholic, but a clear and 
sincere thinker, and his vigor and breezy cheerfulness make him 
one of the most deservedly popular writer of the day. 

In this really eloquent tribute he teaches our weak-kneed Catholics 
the glorious fighting power of the Catholic Church. Her life on 
earth has indeed been a warfare. Throughout all the ages she has 
echoed the cry of her Divine Founder. “For this was I born, for 
this came I into the world, that I may give testimony of the Truth.” 
It should be our greatest boast to call ourselves her children, our 
joy and privilege as it is our bounden duty to fit ourselves by 
prayer and study to help her in the conflict with the enemy of Truth. 
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These, then, are Mr. Chesterton’s words, and with them I shall 
conclude. “This is the thrilling romance of Orthodoxy. People 
have fallen into a foolish way of speaking of Orthodoxy as some- 
thing heavy, humdrum, and safe. There never was anything so 
perilous, or so exciting, as Orthodoxy. It was sanity, and to be 
sane was more dramatic than to be mad. It was the equilibrium 
of a man behind madly rushing horses, seeming to stoop this way 
and to sway that, yet in every attitude having the grace of statuary 
and the accuracy of arithmetic. The Church in its early days went 
fierce and fast with any war horse: yet it is utterly unhistoric to say 
that she merely went mad along one ideal like a vulgar fanaticism. 
She swerved to left and right, so as exactly to avoid enormous ob- 
stacles. She left on the one hand the huge bulwark of Arianism, 
buttressed by all the worldly powers to make Christianity too 
worldly. The next instant she was swerving to avoid an Oriental- 
ism which would have made it unworldly. The Orthodox Church 
never took the tame course or accepted the conventions. The Ortho- 
dox Church was never respectable. It would have been easier to 
have accepted the earthly power of the Arians. It would have been 
easy in the early seventeenth century to fall into the bottomless 
pit of predestination. It is easy to be a madman: as it is easy to 
be a heretic. It is always easy to let the age have its head: the 
difficult thing is to keep one’s own. It is always easy to be a mod- 
ernist, as it is easy to be a snob. To have fallen into any of the 
open traps of error and exaggeration which fashion after fashion, 
and sect after sect, set along the historic path of Christendom that 
would indeed have been simple. It is always simple to fall: there 
are an infinity of angles at which one falls, only one at which one 
stands. To have fallen into any one of the fads, from Gnosticism 
to Christian science, would indeed have been obvious and tame. 
But to have avoided them all has been one whirling adventure, and 
in my vision the heavenly chariot flies thundering through the ages: 
the dull heresies sprawling and prostrate: the wild truth reeling but 
erect.” 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLV. Tue Dancers or CourtsHip—(Concluded) 


My dear Children of Mary: When accepting the proposal of 
a young man it is understood that you should have the consent and 
approval of your parents. 

However, if parents wish to marry their daughters to money or 
title and the daughters are unwilling to become the tools of such 
folly and ambition, they are perfectly within their rights if they 
follow rather the dictates of their hearts than the dictates of 
scheming parents. Whenever such a state of affairs exists the help 
and advice of your parish priest will show you the way out of the 
difficulty. But apart from such exceptions, it will be proper for 
you to ask the blessing and consent of your parents before giving 
to the man the answer you wish to give him. 

The blessing and consent of parents having been obtained, the 
wedding should take place within a short time, the time needed to 
get your and his outfit. To have the wedding set six months or a 
year after the engagement is unwise. A month or two will be suffi- 
cient time in ordinary circumstances. 

After the engagement has been announced it is proper for the 
young couple to call upon the parish priest of the bride to make 
arrangements for the marriage, publishing the banns, etc. The 
priest will consult his calendar. If the marriage can take place the 
day that you have intended to be your wedding day he will make 
the necessary arrangements for it. Do not settle upon a certain 
day before you see your pastor. It may be that there will be a 
mission, forty hours’ devotion or some special appointment in the 
way of your marriage. During forty hours devotion and missions 
a wedding is always out of the question. If such matters should 
interfere with your plans the wedding may be set a week later or a 
week sooner. Then you can get out the invitations. To issue invita- 
tions for marriage first and then change the date will be very annoy- 
ing. Avoid such annoyance by consulting your pastor before setting 
the day of your wedding. 

Now as to your conduct before marriage. 

Bear in mind that you are not married until the priest marries 
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you. Betrothal and promise of marriage do not bestow the 
rights or privileges of married life. Even after the banns have been 
published in church, even at the very foot of the altar, if either of 
the two have any serious reason, he or she may still withdraw. If 
at the very last moment the parish priest should learn of a valid 
reason why you should not be married, he must forbid you to marry. 

This thought alone ought to put you on your guard. But there is 
another reason. 

An engagement, so long as it is only a private and an in- 
formal engagement, can be broken at any time, by either party. 
We have, I am sorry to say, a number of young men who make a 
promise of marriage most readily. Likewise we have a number of 
young women who trust such men blindly. Too late do these young 
women then discover that the young man has deceived other girls. 
Unfortunately the world that points with scorn to such fallen girls 
and avoids them will readily forgive the man his base and foul con- 
duct. 

If your intended husband is a respectable man he will think all 
the more of you for your virtuous stand; if he is not, drop him and 
thank God you discovered what sort of man he is before you are 
married to him. , 

True, to keep during the time immediately before marriage your 
affections within proper bounds will be a severe test of strength; 
but others have stood this test splendidly—why not you! 

Here again you behold a cogent reason why engagements should 
be as short as possible, so that the test may not be made harder 
than you can bear. The longer the engagement the more severe 
will be that test, and the more improbable for both to remain chaste 
in body and soul. 

In order to receive the much needed help and grace of God in that 
struggle between flesh and spirit you should pray earnestly and 
fervently. Increase your fervor and devotion in Holy Communion, 
and receive the Bread of Angels even more frequently than before. 
Such should be your dispositions while engaged to be married. 

You see then how wisely the Church acts in recommending short 
courtships. How much better to enter upon the state of holy matri- 
mony after a short time of courtship, when you can give your heart 
and hand into the keeping of a young man who, like you, is pure 
in body and soul! To think that the merciful God could withhold 
His blessings from such a pure union would be against reason. 
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Hence, the Holy Spirit admonishes young people to come to- 
gether not like oxen or mules who know not God, but like children 
of God, who enter upon this holy state of matrimony with the holy 
intention for which God has instituted it. 
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(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


IX. CHURCHING 


In the good old days of our mothers and grandmothers it was 
understood that a mother after confinement must not go anywhere 
without first going to church to receive the blessing of the priest. 
A mother’s first steps out of the house belonged to God. As soon 
as a mother was able to be up and around, she would make arrange- 
ments to go to church some week day, she would take her infant 
child along with her or leave it in someone’s care and go alone. But 
she had to be churched. 

Usually a mother would be churched about two weeks after the 
birth of the child. Sponsors, relatives and a few neighbors would 
be invited to the house upon her return, and with this function the 
mother would again take up her social life among her own people. 
This little celebration differed from the-celebration of baptism in 
so far as only female relatives, sponsors and neighbors took part. 
Such was the custom in the good old times. 

The origin of the blessing after childbirth dates back to the very 
first ages of holy Church, in remembrance of the sacrifice that the 
ever blessed Mother Mary brought when she offered the Divine 
Infant in the temple. 

In order to better appreciate the meaning of this blessing we will 
explain it. 

Together with her infant, if possible, the mother will come to 
Mass and remain at the rear of the church, waiting for the priest 
and a server to come to her and sprinkle her with holy water. 
There this mother kneels. She is to hold a burning candle in her 
hand, as an emblem of her living faith. She kneels humbly in the 
rear of the church, to render God thanks for the birth of her child 
and the sparing of her own life. Now that God has entrusted her 
with a precious soul what should be more natural than that she beg 
God to accept that child as His very own, to offer it up to Him as 
a sacrifice, because He has created, redeemed and sanctified that 
soul. So the mother kneels in the rear of the church, humbly 
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thanking God and asking His blessing. The priest has been told 
and after Mass he approaches. He wears a surplice and white stole 
to symbolize the purity of intention of the mother and the purity 
of the newly baptized infant. The first words he says are: 
“Our help is in the Name of the Lord, who has made heaven 
and earth.” All blessing come from Almighty God, who 
made heaven and earth. Then the priest sprinkles her with holy 
water and recites the twenty-third psalm. This psalm proclaims 
God as the Creator and Lord of all we see. “To God belongs the 
earth and the fulness thereof.” The same God who made the visible 
earth and the sky also made His own holy mountain, the heavens 
above, our own eternal home and all they who are pure of heart 
and upon whose hands no guilt rests will be able to go up to this 
holy mountain of God together with Christ, the Redeemer, who is 
to go to heaven as the very King of Glory because by His redemp- 
tion He made us fit to enter heaven. 

Such is the meaning of the psalm for the mother and her babe. 
She, too, and her infant are asked to be ever pure of heart and to 
keep their hands free from all guilt, that together with Christ, the 
King of Glory, both may after this life go up to this mountain of 
God: heaven. Then the priest extends one end of his stole towards 
the hand holding the candle, saying at the same time: “Enter into 
the temple of God and adore the Son of the blessed Virgin Mary 
who gave you this infant.” The mother then rises and follows the 
priest to the Communion railing. Thus the mother is to learn that 
in order to remain pure of heart and free from sin one has to fol- 
low the priest up to the altar railing, from which the faithful are 
nourished with the Bread of Life in holy Communion. Having 
reached the altar railing the priest enters within the sanctuary while 
the mother kneels down at the railing; he continues his prayer by 
saying: “Lord, have mercy on us,” and the “Our Father.” Finally 
the priest recites the beautiful prayer: “Almighty and eternal God, 
who through the giving birth of the blessed Virgin Mary has 
changed the sorrows of the faithful, giving birth unto joy, look 
down favorably upon this servant coming to this temple gladly to 
offer Thee thanks, and grant her through the merits and intercession 
of the same Virgin Mary that she, together with her Infant, may 
one time enter upon the joys of eternal beatitude, through Christ 
our Lord, Amen.” After this prayer the priest again sprinkles her 
with holy water, saying at the same time: “The peace and blessing 
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of the omnipotent God, the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost 
descend upon thee and abide with thee for ever. Amen.” 


After the priest has returned to the sacristy the mother may kneel 
down before a statue of the ever blessed Virgin Mary to make an 
offering of her child to her. Remind her of her own emotions, her 
feeling, even of her fears, when she carried the Infant Saviour of 
the world to the temple of Jerusalem, and ask her to look upon your 
child, flesh of your flesh and bone of your bone, as though it were 
her own child, to guide and protect it throughout life that it may 
one day be safely numbered with the souls of the elect. 


This is a short explanation of the blessing known under the name 
of “churching,” and there ought not to be a single mother who 
thinks she can do without it. 


One oftentimes hears the complaint these days about children 
not being pious. They have no thought of obedience, no love for 
truthfulness, and their behavior in church is almost as bad as their 
conduct at home. In most cases the reason will not be hard to find. 
All one has to do is to ask who the mother of the children is. It 
requires a good tree to bring forth good fruit. If the children are 
to be saintly the mothers must be saintly before them. 


We have a number of mothers at the present time who seem to 
think they can get along without the prayers and blessings of the 
Church. Their first trip out of the house after confinement is not 
to church, to give thanks to God for His manifold blessings, but to 
some gossiping neighbor, or to the shops to buy some finery. And 
then such mothers are surprised that their children are lacking in 
piety ! 

I exhort you to entertain pious thoughts in all your motherly 
work, and then you need not worry as to the rest. Your piety will 
be reflected in your children, and be a light to them upon the way 
to a better land. 

Compare your work, your task of bringing up children, the trials 
and troubles that comes along with child-bearing, with the work of 
the ever blessed Mother of God. Think of her when you nurse 
your child, when you rock it to sleep with a song; think how the 
Mother of God did the very same thing for your Lord and God, 
Jesus Christ, God yesterday, to-day and’ for ever. That thought 
will show to you how holy your work is in the sight of God. 

See to it also that your married daughters make use of every 
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blessing that holy Church has set aside for their temporal and 
spiritual benefit. 

We have, indeed, reason to fear that many of you fail in instruct- 
ing your married daughters in this important matter. Do not let it 
be said against you that your own mothers were more concerned 
with your spiritual welfare than you are about the spiritual welfare 
of your own offspring. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXIII. Tue Pocketsoox 


This is a much discussed topic, both in earnest and in jest, and 
it is a serious problem for husbands and wives. While it is true 
that the husband earns ali the money, it is equally true that his wife 
is not merely a hired girl, to cook his meals, to clean the house and 
keep his clothes in repair. Hence it should appear proper that in 
ordinary circumstances there be but one pocketbook in the family, 
and the wife should be the treasurer of the family. By all means 
let the husband be the president of the corporation, but the wife 
makes a good treasurer. 

If you have had the good sense of looking for a capable and 
sensible wife, you will soon discover that you have also a saving 
and economical wife, who is really competent to do the work you 
expect a good wife to do. She will see to it that you will not be 
the loser. She realizes what the dollar is worth and she will never 
be extravagant. She knows what you earn and understands that 
she must get along with less in order to be able to lay something 
aside every week to provide for the proverbial rainy day. A shrewd 
business man one time told me: “It is not what we earn that counts, 
but what we can save and lay aside.” An economical wife will 
understand this and act accordingly in providing the household 
necessities. She will allow just so much and not a penny more, 
that she may be able to lay aside what she thinks should be saved, 
toward the buying of a home and other things. While you will look 
for the sporting page of the newspaper, she will hunt for the bar- 
gain news. She will know where she can buy best and cheapest. 
You may say, that is the woman of it. But not all wives are like 
that, and you should thank God every day if that is the kind of 
wife you are blessed with. She is a treasure. 

Some men there are who consider it a disgrace to give their pay 
envelope to their wives. Since they earn the money they cannot 
see why they should not spend it as they see fit. Soon, however, 
we see the result. In a few years the men who spent their money 
as they saw fit come to borrow money from the man who gave his 
earnings to a saving wife. The industrious husband of the saving 
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wife will in a few years have money enough to lend to others, while 
the man who spends his money as he sees fit is soon compelled to 
borrow. Who of these men is the better off, he who made his wife 
the treasurer of his earnings, or the silly man who was bound to 
spend his money as fast as he could earn it? 

The priest has many opportunities for observing the ways of 
families. He goes from one parish to another and in each he dis- 
covers people of all kinds.. He sees people who spend their money 
as fast as they can earn it; he finds families who live beyond their 
income, and he finds happy and industrious families that rise from 
poverty to riches, although the earnings of the father are by no 
means greater than the average wage. 

Let me open up for you the book of experience of the priest. 

I remember one family of which the husband was a hard working 
man, earning usually from four to five dollars a day. Yet had it 
not been for the fact that the family lived with the mother of the 
wife they would not have had a roof over their head. The wife had 
the unfortunate habit of always spending more money than the 
husband could earn. She was extravagant in the household, in 
dressing herself and her children. That mother was not able to 
alter or make a dress. That the husband had serious quarrels with 
his wife about her extravagance may be understood. ‘Then she 
would pretend to get sick. To humor her, and to get the doctor 
out of the house, the husband would have to give in and again give 
his earnings to her. And so things remained as they were. 

Although one dislikes the idea of wife-beating there were men 
who suggested that a good sound beating was what this woman 
needed. I think myself that both husband and wife were in urgent 
need of a competent guardian, and possibly a beating was due to 
the husband for having been such a fool as to marry a girl too lazy 
to work. 

When a man has a wife like that it certainly is not wise for him 
to give his pocket-book to her. It is his duty to keep her from 
doing harm and injury to the family by enforcing certain ironclad 
rules, that allow of no exceptions. Withal he should in all his firm- 
ness be kind to her, and in most cases his example and persuasion 
will make her see the error of her ways. 

Against this case of an extravagant wife I can cite many cases of 
reckless men, who brought ruin and misery upon their families by 
spending their money for drink and even worse. 
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Whenever you find an unsuccessful family, one that toils without 
prospering, it is usually the fact that the husband, or the wife, or 
both are to blame for that condition of affairs. 

I fear we are too rash in ascribing to Divine Providence the 
unhappiness and misfortunes we see around us. We may safely 
say that three-fourths of present day poverty and misery must be 
laid to the mismanagement of husband or wife. This is the sort 
of poverty that cries and laments the most about the injustices of 
God, about the cruelty of the world, and so on. Such poverty is 
of the devil. The poverty that God sends as a trial is different. 
We hear little of it, no wailings, no lamentations about injustice. 
It is borne with a fortitude and resignation that only God will know, 
esteem and reward. 

Let us turn to another and more pleasant picture from life. 

A certain newly married couple came here to live. They rented 
a few rooms, all they needed for the present. Both were good 
people, he a hard working man with no bad habits, she a good 
woman and an ambitious housekeeper. They paid their rent the 
day it was due, and met all their bills promptly. It happened that 
the house belonged to a woman advanced in years. She had seen 
much of the ways of the world but had not lost sympathy and kind- 
liness of heart. 

When one day the young wife came again to pay the rent, the 
older woman suggested that a trifle more money each month would 
in the course of a few years get them their own home. The 
younger woman understood the reasoning but had her misgivings. 
What if her husband should grow sick and unable to work? Then 
the landlady told the younger woman of a modest little cottage 
that could be bought very reasonably. “To show you my good 
will,” the older woman continued, “I will let you have this rent and 
enough more to make up fifty dollars as a first payment. You can 
repay me when you have the money. But now you go and buy that 
home for yourselves so you have a start in life. That is the way 
my husband and I made our start.” 

The young couple acted upon this sensible advice and their thrift 
and economy were visibly blessed by God. They grew to be wealthy, 
but never forgot to offer to others a helping hand, as the old land- 
lady had offered it to them. 

A competent wife can make her husband a successful man and 
by all means she should have the pocketbook. It was this young 
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wife’s thrift and competent management, more so than her hus- 
band’s hard work and good habits, that induced the wise old lady to 
help them along, although, had the husband been a spendthrift and 
drunkard, she would certainly not have made the offer. 

Therefore, once more, to insure your temporal welfare, your 
family establishment must have in you a good president, and in your 
wife a good treasurer. 























PASTORAL PART 
ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 





From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 

Apostolic letter, dealing with the erection of the Prov- 
ince of Regina; the division of the diocese of St. Boniface 
and the erection of the Archdiocese of Winnipeg. All in 
Canada. 

Sermon delivered to the Lenten preachers on March 6th, 
1916. 


From the Congregation of the Consistory: 


Provision for various churches. Erection of a new 
diocese in Brazil. 


From the Congregation of the Propaganda: 

Negative answer given to the dubia concerning the privi- 
lege of saying three Masses on November 2nd, as applicable 
to priests of the Oriental rite. 

Regulations for Greek-Ruthenian priests and people 
dwelling in America (Meridionalis). 


From the Sacred Penitentiary: 


Clerics in Major Orders are excused from the recita- 
tion of the Office only when in line and place of battle. 
However, grave inconvenience excuses as provided by the 
rules of theology. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


ANOINTING THE FEET 


James, a workman, is seriously injured in a subway accident. 
He is taken to a hospital where one foot is found to be crushed and 
the other also injured, but not so severely. His lower limbs are 
then puts in splints and copiously bandaged. When the priest comes 
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to administer the Sacrament of Extreme Unction he asks to have 
the dressings removed. Under protest the nurse removes the band- 
ages and the patient’s feet are anointed. Was the priest right in 
insisting on the removal of the splints, or should he have omitted 
the unction of the feet? 


Answer.—The Church, in harmony with the dicta of theologians, 
teaches that the five senses are to be anointed except in case of 
necessity. She commands, likewise, the anointing of the feet and 
loins, though the theologians hold that this is not necessary for the 
validity of the Sacrament. The reason for their position is found 
in the fact that while the eyes, ears, etc., are representative of par- 
ticular senses, the feet and loins are not, and hence the need of 
placing the holy oils on these parts cannot be urged from the view- 
point of validity or invalidity of this Sacrament. But since the 
rubrics of the Church demand that these sections of the human 
body have the holy oil applied to them, the priest is not at liberty 
to omit the required unction unless grave reason or an admitted 
custom sanction the omission. Such a custom would naturally 
depend upon the open or tacit approval of the Bishops of the 
country, or of the diocese. In England, for instance, custom per- 
mits the priest to pass over the anointing of the feet of any woman 
who is a patient in a public hospital. In this country no such con- 
cession is granted universally, though some bishops may tolerate it 
within their local jurisdiction. The one thing that could be urged in 
justification of the omission in question would be the impossibility 
of carrying out the rubrics in full, arising from physical conditions, 
such as an absence of the foot, or the presence of some serious 
risk or inconvenience to the dying person. This last condition, to 
our mind, is present in the case of James and it is serious enough 
to warrant the suspension of the rubric which demands the unction 
of the feet. The priest should not have called for the removal 
of the dressings which bound the injured feet. It was sufficient 
for the validity of the Sacrament to anoint the five senses. He has 
put himself, the nurse, and the patient, to needless trouble. 








